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Format Furniture has the best looking staff. 


Sydney : 61 2 9331 5050 
Melbourne : 61 3 9639 6060 
www.formatfurniture.com 


info@formatfurniture.com 






White Room offers structured business planning* and management for 
private enterprise owners, start-ups and entrepreneurs. White Room adds 
value through consulting, coaching and facilitation in an inspiring 
learning environment designed to gain clarity and create opportunities. 

Everyone needs support 
Everyone needs a space to focus 



Talk to Linda Sultmann 
Call_0413 670 417 
linda@whiteroomgroup.com. 
whiteroomgroup.com.au 
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www.insyncdesign.com.au 

What better way to celebrate our first year in business together than 
feature in our favourite mook! It's been an exciting journey so far... 
We've merged skills, ideas and individual design approaches to create 
a colourful collection of contemporary jewellery that is now 
represented by galleries and high-end retailers in Australia 
and New Zealand. In January, we take it to London... 

Bold botanical and geometric designs come to life in stainless steel 
that is powder-coated in bright shades - 'drawings to adorn the body'. 
We proudly design and make each piece in Australia with attention 
to detail and innovation. We love them and hope you will too. 

Jane Barwick & Iris Saar Isaacs 
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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


THANKS TO THOSE OF YOU WHO 
HAVE POSTED COMMENTS ON WWW 
DUMBOFEATHER.COM OR WRITTEN 
TO US DIRECTLY... KEEP ’EM COMING. 

From: Tori 

Re: Change of address & a thank you 
Dear Kate, 

I’ve been meaning to write to you for ages 
- firstly to thank you for sending the back 
copies that I ordered and for including me 
in all your updates - I love getting them. 

Secondly though I wanted to let you know 
that I only arrived in Australia in December 
(chasing after a Melbourne boy I met back 
home in London.) I didn’t have a job when I 
first arrived and that’s when I discovered df. 

Honestly, it changed my experience of 
Australia. What I found on your pages was a 
creativity and a respect for the human spirit 
that I’d never seen before. I love the fact 
that there are so few adverts in your mook, 
that there is so much emphasis on beautiful 
photography and such inspiring typography. 

I’m inspired by the way the imagery so 
deeply reflects the story being told and the 
essence of the individual you’re interviewing. 
There’s so much thought in every page. 
Thank you - I’m staying. :) 

From: Hayley 
Re: Oh it’s blue again. 

Dear Dumbo Feather, 

Thanks firstly for publishing the letter in 
the latest issue re the purple dye obtained 
from sea snails. Fascinating... my delight 
in colours has continued, mainly just blue, 
and, so many acquaintances and random 


sources and books have surprised me with 
their thoughts. I was much intrigued in 
reading the interview with Tim Georgeson 
and Caia Hagel that they have a son named 
Blue. I wondered if they named him so for a 
specific reason. 

On the interpretations of Blue, I 
understand that in some religions, it is the 
liturgical colour for Hope, and, after much 
wondering and forward and backward 
reasoning, I have joined up my little trail 
that leads Blue to Hope. Please indulge me... 

Blue is commonly associated with depth. 

Blue is a perception of space. (And depth 
is a spatial phenomenom.) 

Space is closely related to emptiness. 

Emptiness, due to its popularly 
stereotyped negativity, is always seen as 
needing to be filled. (This is a funny one 
though, as things resonate better in empty 
spaces....it might be best to save that one for 
another rainy day...) 

This drive to be filled suggests aspirations 
and desires and all those lofty ideals. 

And here, we find Hope. 

Thanks for the space in your pages for 
thought and musing. 

From: Laura 

Re: Melbourne Df & Friends Evening 
Samantha and I had a delightful experience. 
It was great to hear how it all began and to 
spend an evening surrounded by inspired 
individuals. It would be great to a DF Ball 
(gathering) maybe 4 times a year. One to 
celebrate each new season. 

Thanks Kate and new community exists 
because of your courage to fly. 


From: Rachel 
Re: Df of Oz in US of A 
I would love to email my friends in nyc to 
encourage them to stroll in to b+n and 
introduce themselves to the wonderful 
world of dumbo feather and it’s inspiring 
stories, please first drop me an email to let 
me know if it’s on the shelves already? p.s. 
oops, i re-read your intro and discovered 
that yes, it is in stores now will call in the 
messenger pigeons now 

From: Pierre 

Re: Back issues & awesome magazine 
Hi, Well, let me introduce myself first, my 
name is Pierre Odendaal and I am a Group 
Art Director here at Fluoro in Sydney and 
‘fresh’ of the boat from London as they say. 

I have been here in OZ for 3 weeks now 
and already I have managed to stumble 
across your ‘beautiful’ magazine, what a 
honour. Coming from London town where 
cutting edge creativity is the order of the 
day seeing your magazine really makes 
me believe that ‘excellent’ creativity in 
publishing can be found all over the world, 
WELL DONE! So, that leaves me asking 
you? When are you going to spread the 
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word and get the voice of dumbofeather 
broadcasting all over the planet... 

Onto the back issues, do you still have 
a full set of all the magazines available for 
purchase? How can I go about securing 
myself a full set? 

Really looking forward to hearing from you! 
From: Magdelene 

I received a thick warm brown envelope on 
Monday like a care package from home in 
the good old school days. And therein was 
my beautiful mook full of hearfelt warm 
messages. In this day and age, its rare to 
experience the kindness of strangers but I 
did on Monday....in my mook. DF, I hope 
you know the greater meaning of your loving 
work of art and how you’ve made the world a 
better place with the spirit you embody. 

From: Ilse 

DF is a great mook, and one I look forward 
to getting in the mail immensely! Thoroughly 
enjoyed the latest issue, especially the 
permaculture aspect in the last piece. The 
instant garden seed balls sound rad! 

[David’s mention qfMasanobu Fukuoka’s seed 
balls seemed to get lots of you pretty excited. If you’d 
like to have a go at making them yourself, there 
are instructions on this website http://homepages. 
paradise.net. rrzjsees/seedbadlnz/making_seed.html] 
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From: Jeff 

What the world needs now...is lurve sweet 
lurve....and access to Df mooks! Can you 
imagine adding this wonderful collection 
of dreams and inspiration into a school 
curriculum?! 
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Kate would like to invite you to 
an evening with 

Dumbo feather 

& friends. 


Join us for a night of fine wine, film, music and of course, 

inspiration. 

Meet the people you’ve read about, 
hear more of their journeys since appearing in our pages 
and ask them the questions we didn’t. 

To keep the evening as intimate as possible, numbers are limited. 
So to ensure we keep a spot for you, please book quickly; 

Online at www.dumbofeather.com/shop 
Or using the subscription form in the back of this issue 

$50 per person 

$40 per Dumbo feather subscriber 
$40 per person when 2 or more tickets purchased together 

See www.dumbofeather.com/shop 
for tickets and details 









It’s a little bit ordinary and 
pretty unremarkable, and that’ 
what’s remarkable. 


Didi Lo 


Photography Another Bloody Water 
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Didi Lo is one of the three founders of Another Bloody Water, an award-winning bottled water from the Victorian Alps. Sure, 
it's another bloody water, but if we insist on drinking the stuff (and we do recommend you buy less of the bottled version) 


then it's great to at least have a local option that doesn't pretend to be anything it's not, and in fact celebrates the very 


things other bottled water brands strive to disguise. Didi is also the founder of Soulfresh a food and beverage distribution 
company based in Melbourne, Victoria that is committed to supplying organic and sustainable goods to corner stores and 
cafes near you. Didi seems to have left his former commitment-phobic self far behind... 

Df How long ago did you start Another Bloody Water? 

Didi We started over three years ago. 

Df And who are "we? 

Didi Jay Dillon (pictured left), Michael Derepas (right) and myself (centre). We've also got an investor who's come in behind us 

more recently who's been really fantastic, the most legendary guy. He owns a few different restaurants and cafes around 
town. Our water was being sold in some of them and he thought it was amazing. When we got back from London after 
winning the FAB [Food and Beverage] Award for 'Packaging Excellence', we were so inspired. We'd had all these people 
from all over the world cheering us on and we were determined to do more with it. We knew that we would need more 
investment. 

Df So winning the award gave you a bit more faith in its potential? 

Didi That's right... You'd never think that starting a bottled water company would cost so much money. You just think you'd 

get some water, a bottle, chuck a label on it and you've got your brand, but it's so much more than that. And you know, 
everything's gone wrong with this that could go wrong. Like when we started designing it we thought, ok if we're going 
to be Another Bloody Water we want it to be in its own bottle, slightly different to anything else. The whole design 
process was fascinating. I come from an industrial design background so I bought this blue industrial designers' foam and 
started designing different bottles. I would argue with Mike and Jay constantly because they wanted something really, 
really straight-up, but I wanted something a bit more out there and slick. So we had heaps of arguments over the bottle 
mostly over whether or not it should have ridges. Mike stood firm saying that ridges are what make it a water bottle, they 
make it a little bit ordinary and pretty unremarkable, and that's what's remarkable about it. 


We wanted 



water. 


If you have a flashy bottle and it looks really nice, then 


people are buying it for the bottle, not because of the water. It was really Mike's brilliance that came up with the brand 
and everything behind it which has made it the way it is. It was his idea to have white text on a clear bottle so that in 
the fridge you almost can't see it at all. It stands out by not standing out. So we designed the bottle, which took about 
three months, and had the moulds made, but during that time the bottling plant changed all their bottling lines. So after 
we got the bottle made we found out that it couldn't actually run on the bottling line. It was a nightmare and we had to 
buy new parts for it to work properly. Then we paid $7,000 to get self-adhesive labels which was great but only after we'd 
got the self-adhesive labels did they decide to tell us that we couldn't actually use a self-adhesive label on that bottle. 
We'd get bubbles underneath the label unless we got more equipment worth $30,000. So we had all these labels, 200,000 
of them that we couldn't do anything with. We had seriously scraped the money together using credit cards, life savings, 
borrowing money from our parents... and all this stuff was going wrong. 

Df At that point you've just got to keep going, there's no turning back. 
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Didi You do, you totally do. We never did this to make millions of dollars, we did this because... Well I wanted to do it because 
I'd been distributing Fiji water down here in Melbourne and I'd walk into all these stores trying to sell this water that 
'the Hollywood stars drink'. 

Df That was the pitch? 

Didi Yeah, "This is the water that's on the Sopranos, it's the only water that Jennifer Aniston will drink, and you've got to buy 
it because it's cooler than all the other waters". But that didn't wash in Australia. I had so many retailers say to me, "Why 
would I pay twice as much for a smaller bottle of water that comes from Fiji?" They were so right. It's true with all stuff 
in life; it's easy to speak passionately about something that you truly believe in and it's so hard to try to sell something 
that you don't. That was my problem. They were so right. Why were we bringing in water from Fiji? 

Df And you couldn't answer that? 

Didi I couldn't. Food miles is a big issue (see page 16 *Taking the local road). With transportation contributing to global 

warming, why are we bringing water in from far away when we should and could be sourcing it locally? It was on that 

premise that I went to Jay who I'd been doing a bit of work with designwise and said, "Listen Jay, we've got to start a 
local bottled water... I've got the distribution, you've got the design skills, it'll be really good". We started workshopping 
different names and came up with Blue Tongue Organic, Just Water and many others, attempting to create an identifiably 
Australian brand, but we couldn't quite get the name right. We'd almost decided to call it Blue Tongue but I'm so glad we 
didn't because it would have been just another water. 

Df Blue Tongue, is that a beer brand? 

Didi Yeah, it is. That's the other reason we didn't proceed with the name. Around that time Jay went to a BBQ and started 
chatting to this guy Mike. He was chatting to him about how we were starting a new water brand and Mike asked, "What's 
it called?". Jay said, "Blue Tongue Organic". Mike shook his head and said, 

“No... You ’re not 

going to bring out another bloody water? ’’ 

It was like this 

epiphanous moment. I wasn't at the BBQ so Jay called me up pretty drunk from there saying, "Mate, I think I've found 
our name and a new partner." I was like, "What is it?" and he's like, "Another Bloody Water." Straight away I thought, it's 
funny, it could work. 

Df And Mike's been involved ever since then? 

Didi He has. It's an amazing combination. We've all got really different strengths and areas of expertise. Mike is Mr Marketing 
Man who deals with these big multinational companies all day, every day and his job is to get cut-through in marketing 
and advertising for them. Jay's strength is taking ideas and making them work visually. He's an amazing designer with 
the ability to bring concepts to life visually. Those guys know nothing about distribution, they couldn't distribute to save 
themselves, but I could. So it was perfect. Sure enough, we all think we're experts in everything now, but it's a good, 
cohesive relationship. 

Df But with just enough healthy friction too? 

Didi There is. 

Friction is a vital component in any creative 
endeavour 
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*Taking the local road 

‘Locavore’has just been announced VSTETHI the types of pear on offer at your 

as the 2007 Word of the Year by the At a farmers’ market, most local supermarket. Maybe three? Small 

American Oxford Dictionary. It comes produce has been picked within 24 farms are keeping alive nearly 300 

hot on the heels of‘carbon neutral’ hours. It comes to you ripe, fresh, and other varieties-while more than 2,000 

in 2006. Times they are a changing. with its full flavor, unlike supermarket others have been lost in our rush to 

Locavore, like herbivore or carnivore, food that may have been picked sameness, 

describes an eating preference, in its weeks or months before. Close-to- 

case, a preference for eating foods home foods can also be bred for taste, Visiting local farms is a way to be a 

sourced locally. Diehard locavores rather than to withstand the abuse of tourist on your own home turf, with 

prefer to eat foods grown or made shipping or industrial harvesting. plenty of stops for snacks, 

from ingredients within a lOOmile or N( )W W1 1AI \ ()l PRl FA I l Si i 

100km radius of their home. What pesticides were used? Is that A study in Iowa found that a regional 

On the first day of Spring 2005, com genetically modified? Was that diet used 17 times less oil and gas than 

writers Alisa Smith and James chicken free range, or did it grow up a typical one. The ingredients for a 

McKinnon decided that for a year in a box? People who eat locally find it typical British meal, sourced locally, 

they would buy or gather their food easier to get answers. traveled 66 rimes fewer ‘food miles’, 

and drink from within 100 miles of 3. MEET YOUR NEIGHBOURS. 

their apartment in Vancouver, British Studies show that people shopping at We discovered that many people from 

Columbia. They were among the first farmers’ markets have 10 times more all walks of life dream of working the 

committed locavores. Until they found conversations than their counterparts land-maybe you do too. In areas with 

a local rogue wheat f armer they did at the supermarket. Join a community strong local markets, the family farm 

without bread and pasta, they had garden and you’ll actually meet the is reviving, 

no beer, no coffee, no olives or people you pass on the street. 

chocolate. For more about 4. KNOW FHF SEASONS. A British study tracked how much 

their experiences visit When you eat locally, you eat what’s in of the money spent at a local food 

www. 100milediet.org. season. You’ll remember that cherries business stayed in the local economy, 

Here arc 10 of are the taste of summer. Even in and how many times it was reinvested. 

Alisa and James’s winter, comfort foods like pumpkin The total value was almost twice the 

reasons to soup just make sense. contribution of a dollar spent at a 

eat local. 1) 1 SO )VER N1 \V i I \\ ()llRS. supermarket chain. 

Ever tried sunchokes? How about 1 5 > 1 HI ALTHY. 

purslane, quail eggs, yerba mora, or We felt better than ever. We ate more 
tayberries? These are just a few of the vegetables and fewer processed 
new (to us) flavours we sampled over products, sampled a wider variety of 
a year of local eating. Our local foods, and ate more fresh food at its 

spot prawns, we learned, nutritional peak. Eating from farmers’ 

are tastier than popular markets and cooking from scratch, we 
tiger prawns. Count never felt a need to count calories. 
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Winning these awards has really confirmed to us that the years of hard work have been justified. 

Df Tell me about them. 

Didi About this time last year we won the Create Australian Design Award for packaging design which was awesome. That was 
the first vote of confidence we had that people outside our close core group and some high end cafes appreciated the 
brand. Then in June this year we won the International FAB Award for Packaging Excellence. Apparently they're quite big 
awards. Marketing and advertising companies around the world enter the work they've been doing in different areas of 
media, photography, packaging and the like. There are 15 or 20 different categories. Jay entered Another Bloody Water 
in the awards on a whim and we were amazed to be told we were finalists out of a field of over 60,000 entrants. We 
weren't actually going to go to the awards in London even though we knew we were finalists, we didn't have the money. 
When Jay told them that, they emailed back saying, "We really, really, really think you should come... Wink, wink, nudge, 
nudge...It would be great for you to be here." We were like, "How do we read this? What if they're just these cruel, sadistic 
bastards who want a crowd there, who think that we're some big advertising company with cash to burn?" But we decided 
to go. It was such an English celebration at a place called the Hurlingham Club in West London, such a cliche. You drive 
through the gates and then down a two mile-long driveway past tennis courts, and croquet lawns, and the most amazing 
manicured gardens and everyone's there wearing white. And we won. We were on a massive high. We also decided to start 
exploring England as a potential market because the brand is quite irreverent and we thought the English would relate to 
its sense of humour. We spent some time talking to distributors there. We got this email the day after we won from a guy 
saying, "Really, really interested... have seen the award you've won and am keen to license your brand", but Jay thought 
it was from someone in America so decided to deal with it when we got back. We got back to Australia, read the email 
again and went, "He's in London... no!" Anyway we've started talking to this guy and it looks like we might be licensing 
the brand to him over there as well. 

Df Will they put a local water into it? 

Didi Yeah. Our goal long term is to have local springs... Apart from there being a lot of water brands out there which makes it 

hard to be successful, the big thing that water sells on is price. We can never be the cheapest water in the marketplace 
and we don't want to be, but even if we wanted to we couldn't because we're not a big company, we don't have the 
volumes of scale, and water being water, the biggest cost to bottled water is transportation. 

Df Right, water would be heavy. 

Didi It's really not even viable for us to send water up to Queensland, over to Western Australia [WA] or even down to 

Tasmania. One thing we feel quite strongly about long term is finding lots of little sheds and springs around the country 

and the world, to localise the brand. 

Then you’ve got a local spring 
servicing the local community 

That way there'd be almost no transportation cost 
and we'd really be staying true to the 'slow food' philosophy; trying to get products from within 100km or lOOmiles of 

where you live. That's the dream but it's not that easy because you need enough volume in each spring to make it viable. 

At the moment we're looking at springs in Queensland, WA and England. 

Df How did you find the original shed and spring here in Victoria? 

Didi Well I hatched the idea to do a bottled water when I was in Albury [Victoria] for the Christmas holidays. I'd noticed some 

bottled waters coming from around the region but didn't know exactly where. Then I found the address, or the area, of a 
water company and heard that there was this amazing spring up in the Victorian Alps. I thought, I've got a week before 
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ROOFTOP 

CINEMA 

\\ DATES :\> 

NOV 20TH - MAR 30TH 
2007/2008 


\\ TICKETS :\> 


\\ TIMES :\> 


\\ SPONSORS: \> 


ADULTS / $18 plus booking fee 
CONCESSION / $15 plus booking fee 

Purchase tickets from the Box Office 
on the night or in advance online 

\\INF0:\> 

www.rooftopcinema.com.au 
+61 3 9663 3596 
hello@rooftopcinema.com.au 


Screenings start 9PM 


Event Sponsors 


The Box Office is open: 

Monday - Friday from 3pm to 9.30pm. 
Saturday and Sunday from 7pm to 9.30pm 

\\LOCATION:\> 


STOLICHNAYA 
RUSSIAN VODKA 
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I have to be back at work, I'm going to go searching for it. I got in my car and made it to the approximate area. I drove 
around for a few hours and just happened to see this dodgy Little wooden sign on the edge of the road which said 'water 
spring'. It's quite special really. You just head away from civilisation. To get there you have to drive along highways and 
then you turn off onto a smaller country road, and from there you turn off after 50km into an even smaller road. That road 
is asphalt for a while before it turns to dirt but you keep going. The road goes past this amazing castle in the middle of 
nowhere with a huge big moat around it, it's seriously in the Alps. You keep cruising and another 20 minutes later you 
see this little sign. 

Df Classic. 

Didi It's really awesome. 

Df But not at all like one imagines... no waterfall and crystal clear pool? 

Didi That's right. You imagine this pristine water source, but it's not really like that and that's what we came to realise. Springs 
and aquifers are pipes that go down into the ground and pull the water up. The multinational beverage giants get big 
water tankers, take them up into the mountains, fill them up, drive them into the city and bottle the water there. For 
several reasons that's bad. They might be pulling it out of a pristine source, but then they put it into this big metallic 
tanker and it's through that process that you can get contamination. That's why in some cases they have to chlorinate 
the water and then de-chlorinate it. That's why the words 'Bottled at source' are so important. Anyway this spring was 
just perfect. It was located below a rickety little shed which was dilapidated and falling apart. The beauty of it was that 
the shed happened to be located in the most pristine setting in the Victorian Alps. Not only that, but everything about 
the set up was right. All through the Victorian Alps there is a pretty bad blackberry problem. Most people deal with it by 
spraying with nasty chemicals and pesticides, but on this farm they decided to approach the issue naturally. They decided 
to get a deer. Funnily enough, deer are the only animals that actually like eating blackberry bushes. They started off with 
one deer called Albert who would run around eating the blackberry bushes. Soon enough they gave him a girlfriend and 
a year later there were four little Alberts running around. To us that approach was so important because it's a natural 
way of dealing with a weed and the other thing is that a deer is symbolic of purity and nature. Rather than try to kill a 
weed through chemicals, it makes more sense to put things that want to be together, together. So we'd found our spring 
and that was awesome. 

Df When did you decide to not hide the fact that your water came from a tin shed rather than a majestic waterfall? 

Didi That was Mike again. Water is the most basic product in the world. The easiest to produce. It doesn't have to be expensive. You 

can buy a generic bottle, you can design a really simple label, put it out and it will be quite cheap. Because of that, companies 
have needed to market water in different ways to sell it. They need to make it seem that 

their water 

comesJrom somewhere more remote, more extreme, 
or from icebergs 

or all sorts of places, like Icelandic glaciers... Whereas we, being the anti-bottled 
water, felt that we just couldn't fall into that trap. It was Mike who saw how perfect it was that we had this really 
dilapidated old shed which was the polar-opposite of what everyone else was portraying. 

Df But fundamentally, it's also just real. 

Didi It's real. I was against it at the start because I thought that it was perhaps a myth that people wouldn't want dispelled. 

Another thing that we wanted to do was to take people on a journey through a story and communicate to people why 
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does it 


by Mary Nguyen 


* Gingerly 

All you linguistics enthusiasts 
will be interested to know that 
the words ginger and gingerly are 
not related. 

Gingerly, an old 1500s English 
term, adopted from the Old 
French word gensor , a form ot' gent, 
meaning noble with the added 
meaning of‘pretty and delicate’. 

The original use of gingerly in 
English was used to mean ‘elegantly, 
daintily’, especially applied to 
walking or dancing with little steps. 
In the 17th Century the modern 
use of ‘gently and very cautiously’ 
became widespread. 

Ginger the spice, has travelled a 
long way to get here. The pungent 
rhizome derives from the tropical 


plant zingiber officinale , which name 
comes from the Middle English 
gingivere , which passed through 
Latin, Greek and Dravidian root 
(no pun intended) words. 

More trivia... 

We know raw ginger is often 
used to ward off colds, eases 
motion and morning sickness, aids 
digestion and is also considered 
an aphrodisiac. This isn’t a hard 
and fast (!) proven fact, but ginger 
does enhance circulation and that 
has historically been credited with 
increasing lustful yearnings. Puts a 
bit of a spin on your Anzac biscuits 
doesn’t it? 

As a budding dessert connoisseur, 
1 always have room for sweetness, 


but rarely if ever come across 
ginger in this section of the 
menu. However, after scouring 
the Internet, I came across an 
abundance of delectable recipes. 

There is nothing gingerly about 
eating any of these... 

Lemongrass Saffron Soda Si Ginger 
he ( ream habeasbrulee. 

com/2006/0 5/2 7/Iemongrass-saffron - 
soda-and- ginger- ice-cream-fioa t/ 
Ginger & Mandarin Brulee; 
cucinarebecca.blogspot.com/200b/0S/ 
ginger-and-mandarin-brle.html 
Apple Ginger Calzotie; eatstuff. 
net/2006/0 5/2 8/shf-2 8 -ginger-it- up/ 
Sago Py ramid in Hot Ginger Syrup; 
ga ttinamia.blogspot. com/200 6/0 5/ 
sago-pyramid-in-hot-ginger-syrup.html 
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*The Art of Collecting 


By Mary Nguyen 


As a kid growing up in the ’90s, 
Clean Up Australia Day was a part 
of school life. We’d all line up at one 
end of the grass oval and walk in 
parallel lines picking up stubborn 
Redskin wrappers, empty juice 
boxes and those flyaway plastic 
wrappers from our cheese squares. 
After a few rounds of the school, 
we had often barely filled even one 
garbage bag full. 

Imagine doing this but up and 
down long stretches of Eastern 
seaboard coastline, where 
after weeks, you could end 
up with up to 80 garbage 
I bags of discarded 
debris.That is 

exactly what John 
Dahlsen did. 
Back in his 
Byron 


iSiH 



studio, he sifted, sorted and colour- 
coded the plastics collected and 
used them in his assemblages, 
sculptures and installations. 

“My challenge as an artist is to 
take these found objects, which 
might on first meeting have no 
apparent dialogue, and to work 
with them until they speak and tell 
their story,” says Dahlsen. 

That story is of absentminded 
daily human consumption of plastic 
without a thought to how or where 
it will end up. Dahlsen has turned 
trash into treasure, and in the 
process calls people to consider 
their individual contribution to 
litter and the consequent need for 
collective action. 

His environmental artworks 
consist of landscapes made from 
layers of plastics encased in Perspex 
frames; or totems of old boat 
buoys, weathered soft drink bottles; 

or an Absolut Vodka sculpture 


abandoned rubber thongs. 

He has been told that his 
works have inspired renewed 
consciousness of people walk along 
the beach, noting the amount of or 
lack of rubbish. 

Dahlsen was producing his 
artworks long before climate 
change hit the newspapers and 
will no doubt continue for as 
long as he exists, “1 have always 
been motivated by a professional 
duty to be aware of and express 
current social, spiritual and 
environmental concerns 
through my art practice.” 
www.johndahlsen.com 
Title: “Catch”, Date: 

2001, Medium: Found 
objects, Size 2.3m 
high x 2.2m 
wide x lm 
depth. 
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we're doing what we're doing. That's why we put the story on the bottle, again in white text on dear so it's not very 
visible. It's hard for people to read, but I guess that's part of the beauty of it... You could probably buy the water a couple 
of times and not realise that there was a story on it if you weren't paying attention... You get a feeling of ownership over 
a product when you make your own discovery of a brand's personality. An emotional bond is made. There's that Dumbo 
feather ,; pass it on. sense of discovering something and wanting to tell people about it. 

Df So how did an industrial designer get into drink distribution? 

Didi I come from a pretty interesting family. Just about all my family are academics; Dad did his PhD at Oxford and a degree at 
Cambridge, Mum did her PhD at Cambridge, my half-brother Bobo did his PhD at Oxford, my little sister did her degree at 
Cambridge, my brother is so massively intelligent and smart, and I was there going through school going, you know... 

I had all this pressure on me to do all this stuff 
and instead decided to drop out. 

I think I was smoking too many bongs back 

in those days. 

Df Ha ha. We do tend to either strongly mimic or rebel... 

Didi That's right, although it wasn't so much that I wanted to rebel, but that the thought of going to university and doing 
something like linguistics really bored me. I could never imagine myself doing that so I dropped out of school when I was 
17 and went fruit-picking in Tasmania with a friend which was amazing, but also the scariest time of my life... We nearly 
got killed by some rampaging psychopaths. 

Df Seriously? 

Didi Seriously, long story. After that we just bailed back to Melbourne. 

Df No more fruit-picking? 

Didi I did a season down in the snow instead and that was where I got into kitchen-handing, thought that was pretty cool, 
went back up to Canberra and started working in an Italian restaurant there. I slowly progressed from kitchen hand, to 
working on the chargrill, to cooking with the pans, to writing the menus. So I've got this really good cooking skill behind 
me and I've always been really into food. When I got to about 20 I decided to do something with my life so I went to 
Tafe and did a Year 13 type thing to finish my Year 12 and then decided to study Industrial Design which I'd always liked. 
I did a year of that and it was amazing. I think industrial design, architecture and interior design are such great skills 
to have because 

it's all about imagination, but imagination 
with Junction. 

Df There's always a highly practical element to the design process. 

Didi That's right and the thing that people don't realise is that just about everything in their life has been industrially 

designed, from the table to the chair to the phone to the kettle. Being my same non-committal self, after a year I decided 
to bail and moved up to Byron Bay. I think it was in Byron Bay that in so many ways I found myself. I was there cooking 
again in pizza restaurants and places like that and got a job working in this bar called La La Land and it was fantastic. 
They made me manager at La La Land and I did that for over two years. It was such a good life; managing a bar, eating 
great food, living in this fantastic beachside town. I used to get paid to buy people drinks and sit down and chat with 
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them, but I started feeling really empty and had lost all privacy. The whole town knew what was going on in my life and 
I was constantly in the public eye with no time to just chill out by myself. So I bailed in the middle of the night, packed 
up a few clothes - left my bed, all my furniture, washing machine, absolutely everything. Back in Melbourne I was working 
in bars... I kept thinking about this really amazing product in Byron. It is a cult product there that everyone loves called 
Ginger Necktar. It's a drink made by putting lemons, honey and freshly grated ginger with water (see page 20 *Gingerly 
does it). It's stunning. It's got so much ginger in it that it burns the back of your throat, but after a big night, it's perfect. 
It's such a balancing drink. So I thought I'd start a business that distributed Byron Bay products in Melbourne. While I'd 
been up north I did about three weeks of a small business course before I dropped out of that as well. I started doing 
the sums on the distribution business and thought, this'll be sweet. If I can sell to 300 customers and this product costs 
this much - really basic calculations you know - I'll have $80,000 by the end of this year. This'll be awesome. Why have I 
been working for other people all this time? Of course I'd forgotten to factor in the cost of goods, and the transportation, 
and warehousing and absolutely everything else. I went out and bought a little refrigerated van, contacted suppliers like 
Byron Bay Pies and Ginger Necktar and a coffee company and said, "Can you send me down a pallet of your stuff?" They 
sent it down and I just loaded stuff into the van. I didn't even really know Melbourne. I bought a Melways and went, "St 
Kilda, I reckon St Kilda looks pretty good." Drove there, parked, walked in and started seeing customers. That's how it 
started. I kept driving around town, no planning, totally disorganised. I remember when I sold my first pies. Pies come 
in boxes of 12, but at the start I'd let people order like one pie of this, and one of that. My first order was three pies. I 
was like, "Stay right there, I'll drive right back to the warehouse now. I'll be back in an hour." No delivery schedule, no 
nothing, just running around like a madman. 

Has your distribution business always been called Soulfresh? 

Always. Another mate of mine, Asher, and I were trying to think of a name for a company that would be synonymous with 
healthy products, but a funky company. We just did that classic thing where you write down a million and one names and 
start combining them. 

And what are your plans for Another Bloody Water? 

We'd like to see it as 'the other' bottled water, the ultimate challenger brand to the multinationals, bringing reality to 

a market flooded with hype and deception. 

It's a hard journey 

because we do have to compete on price, but in saying that we're getting amazing pull-through from really loyal 
consumers and support from magazines and winning awards. We also really want Another Bloody Water to be sustainable 
and everything about this brand 


to not have any fleet on how we live 
our lives, no negative fleets at least. 

For that reason we've been doing a 

lot of research and planning into a new type of plastic called PLA which is quite amazing. PLA is made from corn in a 
process where they make lactic acid out of the starch in corn. That's fermented and treated and turned into a polylactide 
which is a plastic. So, unlike PET and every other plastic derived from petroleum which will never ever break down, PLA 
will. In a commercial composting environment, within 70-80 days it will break down completely. It really is amazing. They 
produce PLA using power generated from wind-farms and green gas. 

Who produces it? 
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Didi There's only one company in the world called NatureWorks. It's an American-based company and there's something like 
107 different patents on PLA, so they've got it pretty much sewn up. 

Df What's stopping everyone using PLA instead of conventional plastic? 

Didi Expense. With just about all business profit is king, but short term profit that leads to long term negative environmental 

impact is something we don't want to be a part of. PLA is expensive, three times the price of PET, and recycling streams 
are not yet properly set up for PLA due to the newness of the technology. But 

change is coming 
and we believe strongly in driving this all the way 

Innovation ultimately drives industry. 

Df It sounds amazing. 

Didi It is. There's so much work going into sustainable packaging technologies. There's even a scientist in Queensland who has 
discovered that you can make plastic from bacterial by-products. It's so amazing to think that you could be producing 
something from our society's waste products that is going to produce viable packaging solutions - that's the ultimate. 

Df And are you going to try to use them as they become available? 

Didi Yeah definitely. We're going to do a PLA bottle, but because of the newness of the technology, we're not going to put 

Another Bloody Water into it straight away. Instead we're going to create a really environmental product and sit it next 
to Another Bloody Water and have it as Another Bloody Water's environmental sister to test the market. We want to know 
that there's going to be sufficient demand and due to the teething problems with the material we want to know that we 
can continue long term. If that works we will put Another Bloody Water into it and push to influence other producers to 
do the same. These days an environmental stance is really important and people are making purchasing decisions based on 
that. If we can prove that it works then maybe one day Coke or Schweppes will do it too. I think that's when we'll really 
make a positive impact, when a company which is pumping out billions and billions of plastic bottles every year makes a 
decision to go for a renewable resource because we've proven it can be done. 

Df I read recently that plastic water bottles are the largest contributor to landfill in the developed world. 

Didi It's so bad (see page 22 *The Art of Collecting). Australia's got pretty good recycling... I think we're recycling about 

30% of our bottles which is considered really high. In America they say that 60 million bottles are thrown into the rubbish 

a day there. One of the other ideas we've got is to produce Another Bloody Water in a refillable container that won't 
disintegrate over time, something that people can buy from the shop and then use to refill. 

We’ll still 

make people laugh and give them a bit of a giggle 

with the packaging, but it'll be something they can refill themselves. 

Df Something they can refill from the tap or refill with Another Bloody Water? 

Didi Nah, from the tap. We are so not naive. People buy water in bottles, they drink the water and then they don't just 

throw it away and buy another bottle, they go to the tap and refill it. We're not trying to make people not drink tap 
water because in a lot of cases tap water is fine. What we're trying to do is refresh people and give them the choice 
of doing so sustainably. / 
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Eleven years ago Alex Mu ray-Leslie from Bowral, New South Wales met Melissa Logan from New York at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Munich. It was the beginning of the Chicks on Speed (CoS) phenomenon. What started with one single, a remix no 
less, spawned a vast creative network of collaborators; artists, musicians, designers and film makers... "all leading towards 
the advancement of culture and the betterment of the world ." It's difficult to be more specific than that. CoS blur the 
borders between performance and visual art; music; theatre and fashion. Their music defies categorisation; a mish-mash of 
of techno, electro and pop... Their fashion is sold in exclusive boutiques yet they make the patterns available for all. Alex 
and Melissa have remained at the core of CoS. Now geographically dispersed - Alex is based in Barcelona, Melissa in Munich, 
and other members in New York , Florida and Tel Aviv - they come together to make their work in bursts of intense creativity. 
Whether performing at music festivals or in galleries all over the world (like Colette and the Centre George Pompidou in Pans, 
the Tate Modern in London, and the MoMA in New York), you get the impression that the same energy and excitement is there 
today as it was in the beginning. Alex and CoS are unrelentingly original and unabashedly individual and we love that. 

Df How Long ago did you move overseas from Australia? 

Alex In 1992. I'd just finished at RMIT [Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology]. I was 22. 

Df Did you study art there? 

Alex Jewellery. I studied at RMIT for four years and then in Munich for seven, but I really wasn't doing jewellery... I learnt 
some techniques and stuff, but I was interested in more conceptual things like how clothes and homewears could be 
interpreted as 'decoration' for the body or environment. 

Df And was it at art school in Munich that you met Melissa and Kiki? 

Alex First Melissa. She was studying painting. The jewellery part of the Munich Academy had such a rich history of great 

jewellers as professors like Hermann Junger and Otto Kunzli, but still there was that stigma of jewellery being craft or 
something else other than art. It did feel like there wasn't a lot of interaction between the disciplines at first, but then 
the longer you stayed there the more interactive it became. The jewellery class used to throw these really big parties and 
I think that was one of the things I got the most out of there; the way that they created these amazingly, decorative 
social events. It was really done with a jeweller's eye for detail, it was all about craft. You'd work on the preparations for 
these arty parties for two weeks, everything was done with such care, love and passion. All the classes from the Academy 
would come to the party and go completely wild - it was unreal. There's a really funny story about how Melissa and I met 
that I love reminding her about - she was really mean to me when we first met. One day a friend of mine was going to 
see Melissa at her painting studio outside Munich becuase she was organising an exhibition of Academy students there 
from different disciplines. I went along and said, "Hi Melissa, I'd really like to be part of the exhibition", and she said, 
"Oh no, I don't think so, not a jeweller." So I left thinking, god she's so American. 

Df What a great start. 

Alex Munich is a really beautiful but bourgeoise family town so there's not much happening. If you're a student it's so boring, 
you don't know what to do. By the time I'd been there for three years or so, about 1995, we started a bar inspired by the 
whole jewellery class doing these events. We lived in these old army barracks 20 minutes by bike out of Munich where we 
found this huge cellar, made it our own, set it up with a sound system and a bar and made outfits; we wore white shirts, 
waist coats and ties, something in between Bavarian fashion and Kraftwerk. 

Df So this was you and...? 

Alex Another woman Barbara. The bar was called Seppi Bar. Seppi is a nickname for Joseph and Joseph is Jesus - it's all very 
Bavarian humour. We did Seppi bar every week, in a very word of mouth way. People would tell other people and 
amazingly hundreds of people would come to this basement in the middle of nowhere. We needed to make a living and till 
then I'd been cleaning houses for wealthy English people. When you're 23 or whatever, you just go for it. 
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It's just what you've got to do. 

Except that over there they don't actually. Most Germans who study are supported by their parents until they're about 35. 
Anyway, we started to make an income from the bar and could stop doing all those other jobs. One day after about 18 
months Melissa walked into the bar and goes, "Hey this is really cool what you're doing here." I was like, "Thanks." She 
goes, "I've got this slide show lecture on mushrooms. I'd like to do it. I'd like to do it now." She put on this Japanese 
robe which was pink silk and started doing this talk and showing us all these mushrooms. It was so great. I thought, wow 
this is genius, and I asked her to be part of the bar. So she joined and later Barbara left. Soon after that we had to get 
out of the basement and realised it'd be much cooler to do it in different locations. We'd find somewhere like a container 
behind the Munich Opera House and would go in with our gear - we had a disco ball and a portable bar - and set it up. 
It always looked really, really arty and cool and hundreds of people would pour into these small spaces or big spaces. 
Sometimes the police would come but we'd always have a really good story like it was someone's birthday and they left 
us alone. For us it was a social thing, it was so much fun, but the bar became quite famous and all these yuppies started 
to come saying, "I want a champagne, I want this..." We decided we couldn't do it any more and so we stopped after 
about three or four years. At that same time the Academy used to hold auctions of students' work and sell pieces to the 
big banks, which was a really good way of supporting young artists... This sounds like it was all about money, but it was 
just about getting by and having to be very creative... 

That's what forces you to come up with new ideas. 

Melissa was doing these paintings the night before the auction. She had 20 white pieces of paper hung up - really big 
ones because the works sold by the metre. I asked her if I could join in. She was on painting and I was on collage. We 
stuck it all together and it was really brilliant. By morning we hadn't slept, we just rolled them up and got on the train 
and went, "Oh shit we need an artist's name" because we couldn't go in as two individuals. That's how the name Chicks 
on Speed came about. I don't know if we were taking speed at the time, you never know. 

But had it felt like you were working almost manically together? 

Oh yeah, it felt like that and always has from then on. 

Particularly when working together rather than as individuals? 

Only together. You know when you work with certain people and when you just click crazy things happen. 

When did you start making music together? 

Chicks on Speed started with those paintings, but then very soon after that Kiki came and worked at the bar. Melissa and 
Kiki both had Japanese boyfriends and there was a really tight-knit Japanese community, so that's how they met. We were 
also working with a New Zealand girl, [jeweller] Lisa Walker. She eventually pulled out... We were manic, just completely 
mad. She wanted to do other things and we were like. 


is the world. ” 


“No, this is everything, this 


So the three of us kept going. Kiki was a stylist and had been an editor for Miss Vogue and 
other things. She had this incredible archive of shoes and stuff. Melissa and I, being art students, had no fashion sense I 
don't think. The techno scene in the early '90s up until 2001 was really strong. Even before I left Melbourne I was really 
into techno. I loved it and was so excited about going to Germany because that's where the techno scene was. There was 
this guy I'd read about who had a record store and label and was making techno, he was the man. His name was Upstart. 
He came to Seppi Bar one day and was quite blown away. He was a short guy and he'd wear a tie and suit, super old- 
school punk. He was like, "This is how our first club. Underworld, used to be... this is the vibe" and got all excited. I was 
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so excited to meet him. He said, "You've got to come to UltraschaU", which means ultrasound, it was THE techno dub in 
Munich, so I did. I started getting involved in the club and working on the door from 11pm to 7am stamping people's 
wrists. I met the whole DJ scene. It was amazing to be there and when you're in the room where the music is you're such 
a part of it. I understood the language of techno and I think that's something so special. I can't say I understand it any 
more... Then I also started curating exhibitions and events at the club; that was how I met all the DJs and the producers 
we later worked with. I remember noticing that there were very few women coming in as DJs. Miss Kitten , Acid Maria and 
Eteethe Indigo would come but that was it. I also started to think that the lack of vocals was a bit boring but then one 
day Upstart played this song by Miss Kitten and The Hacker called Frank Sinatra is Dead and 

I remember 

thinking, this is it, this is the way forward for 
music. 

It was really amazing. She was in a way a super inspiration for us. It showed us that there was another way, 
and that women could also get in there. Being so young we didn't immediately see that, we needed somebody to trigger 
something. We'd started making mix tapes and things, and there was a woman called Gudrun Gut... 

Df Great name. 

Alex I know. She's from the band, Malaha!. She'd been around in the Berlin New Wave scene since the '80s when the whole 
Nick Cave thing was happening there. She came to the club and played. By this time Mel and Kiki would also hang out at 
UltraschaU every weekend. We told Gudrun how we were starting this thing and gave her this mix tape we'd made of all 
this music we'd heard in the club and other things we'd stuck together. In the middle we stopped the music and Melissa 
said, "Hey, I wanna be a DJ, baby", and then the music went on again and that was it. After the tape's production we 
had this performance where we pretended to DJ and throw all the records around the room, with Melissa saying the, "Hey, 
I wanna be a DJ, baby"... It sounds really embarrassing! It wasn't, it was very confident and we were proud... We wore 
these paper glasses and acted really serious - we had the poses down. Gudrun had a radio station at the time. Ocean 
Club Radio, and supported what we were doing. She'd say, "You've got to keep going, you have to send me material for 
my station." She nurtured Chicks on Speed and pushed us. It was fantastic. So all these DJs coming to the club started 
to hear about our little episode... all these guys from Detroit going, "Good on ya Chicks ." We had a lot of support from 
the guys. At the time we'd go on tours with Disko B which was Upstart's label. He'd go, "Alex do you want to come?" and 
I'd go, "Sure", without any clue what I was going to do. I was just the token female I suppose at the time and I met all 
these super people. It was a real moment when we came together and were part of this family with Upstart. Melissa, Kiki 
and I knew we wanted to make some sort of music but had no real concrete idea what. Then we came up with the idea of 
split 7 inches with the original song on one side and on the other a remix by us. Who better to ask for a song for the first 
one than DJ Hell? We went to see Hell at his club and said, "Hey Hell, can you give us a track to remix?" He said, "Yeah, 
yeah sure", so the next day he gave us a song. I don't know what he was thinking, he was so great. The track was a really 
simple version of Daniel Miller's Warm Leatherette. Miller was the founder of Mute Records and The Normat was his group. 
He was one of the first to start up a record label from his bedroom in the late 70s, and that song was really key to the 
success of it. We had no idea at the time how amazing it was that we'd got this song. 

Df What did you do with it? 

Alex We just interpreted it in our way with Tobi Neuman after a big night down at UltraschaU and then played it to Upstart 
the next day. We said, "We're going to do a record label and all of this stuff ourselves. We're going to do it, and it's 
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CONTEMPORARY ART CENTRE , 
VILNIUS, LITHUANIA 
07.09.07 - 28 . 10.07 
Exhibition titled ‘Shoe Fuck\ 

“Part full-throttle commodity 
fetishism and part transgressive 
act the work, and the exhibition as 
a whole, questions whether space 
for political activism/resistance 
exists for women in the age of 
consumerism. ” 

‘Chicks on Speed ’ performed at 
the opening with, amongst other 
things, a high-heel guitar. 
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*Injlux 

You don’t need to look too closely at Chicks on Speed's work 
of the past 11 years to find its roots in the Fluxus movement 
of the 1960s and 1970s. The name Fluxus comes from a 
Latin word meaning ‘to flow’, and flow between artistic 
disciplines and various media they do. 

Fluxus is similar in spirit to the earlier Dada art movement 
which also placed emphasis on anti-art and made fun of the 
seriousness of modem art. Fluxus artists used performances 
to highlight the connections they saw between everyday 
objects and art, just as Duchamp did when he literally 
‘took the piss’ out of modem art with in his infamous work, 
Fountain (1917), a urinal. Fluxus shifted the emphasis from 
what an artist makes to his or her personality, actions and 
opinions instead. 

Fluxus art was often performed as a series of ‘events’, 
which Fluxus member George Brecht defined as “the 
smallest unit of a situation”. Integrating audience 
members into the performances added to their 
unpredictability, thus realizing Duchamp’s notion of the 
viewer completing the art work. 

FLUXUS 

1. is an attitude rather than a movement or a style. 

2. is intermedia. Fluxus creators like to see what happens 
when different media intersect. They use found and 
everyday objects, sounds, images, and texts to create new 


combinations of objects, sounds, images, and texts often 
resulting in a D1Y aesthetic. 

3. is simple. The art is small, the texts are short, and the 
performances are brief. 

4. is fun. Humour is an important element in the work. 

Legendary American composer John Cage’s 

‘Experimental Composition’ classes (from 1957-59) at 
the New School for Social Research are regarded as the 
main American source of Fluxus. Most of his students 
had little or no background in music and were artists 
including George Brecht, Alice Denham, Dick Higgins, 
Allan Kaprow, A1 Hansen and Jackson Mac Low. It was 
artist George Maciunas who organised the first Fluxus 
event at a New York Gallery in 1961 and the first Fluxus 
festivals in Europe in 1962. 

Among its other early associates were Joseph Beuys, Nam 
June Paik, Wolf Vostell, La Monte Young and Yoko Ono who 
explored media ranging from performance art to poetry 
to experimental music to film. Their works were radically 
untraditional and included, for example, the video art of 
Nam June Paik and the performance art of Beuys. The often 
playful style of Fluxus artists led to their being considered 
bv some as little more than a group of pranksters in their 
early years. Fortunately their same spirit lives on in the 
creative melange that is the Chicks on Speed. 









alL going to be photocopied and...", he was like, "I want to be part of it too. I want to do it as well. I'll give you the 
infrastructure and you can set up your own little thing here." He was so supportive. He said, "Come into our office, 
that's your table there and you can use the photocopier." He pressed the record and I said, "We want to make every 
label ourselves." At the time, the other girls were like, "Alex, why do you want to do this?" I said, "It has to be like 
this, it's the virgin seal on the records so that when you punch it, you punch through the hole and stuff." So we 
glued them all on, 500 labels, and Upstart distributed them. 

They ended up in 

record stores all over the world and incredibly, sold 
out in two weeks. 

There was one guy called Piers Martin in London who wrote for the NME, the New 
Musical Express , and he found the record. One day we got a call from Upstart's office saying, "This guy rang from the NME , 
I dunno, he said something about Chicks , I dunno, it's on some Postlt note, anyway, this guy rang whatever." I was like, 
"What? The NME , that's the biggest music paper in the world." I got on my bike and rode into the office asking, "Where's 
the Postlt note, where's the Postlt note?" I had to empty the bin and found this little piece of paper that said 'Piers'. I 
rang the number and he said, "Hello, we want to do a photo shoot and a story. We're coming over in two days." We had no 
outfits, we had one song, we were a band, but we really didn't know what that meant. We had no clothes so we went into 
Hennes & Mauritz, H&M, and took things for the weekend, changed them slightly, wore them and then took them back. 
We made paper dresses, tea tree oil, green face masks painted on our faces... 'What is a photo shoot? Ok, we'll do this.' 
Piers came and was so lovely. We got along really well. We felt like we'd found this new friend, a new member of Chicks on 
Speed. He later told us we'd changed his life, it was one of those weird moments when you meet someone... He was then 
introduced to the whole Munich techno scene through Upstart. Upstart was really key then, he inspired and influenced a 
lot of people. Piers went back after his weekend in Munich having been at the club and been with Upstart and all of us 
in the studio and doing photo shoots. The story came out a week later and from then on it went absolutely mental. 

Df What did Upstart see in you guys? 

Alex I don't think he realised it, but 

once he gave us a chance, we were 
never going to let go. 

He was so passionate about music and gave so much energy to everyone 
around him, the artists, he was a catalyst. When Gigolo and Disko B were doing DJ tours, he'd say come along and do 
a Chicks show. We'd be like, "Yeah sure... What?" and we did. It was due to circumstance and necessity that we had to 
develop a live show. It all came out of these moments of being put under pressure. 

Df Almost like the momentum just kept pushing you along? 

Alex Yeah, being under incredible pressure, like ok, you have to go on stage now and you need an outfit. 

Df So your whole DIY aesthetic and the impromptu nature of your work isn't contrived, it is because it had to be? 

Alex It had to be. I think when you're under the most extreme pressure you're forced to react. That's when the moments of true 

creativity occur and the best things happen. Upstart was part of this whole process but we had a real dependency on him. 
We'd given up our day jobs as being art slaves, hanging other people's exhibitions at Haus Der Kunst, not totally, but 
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*It’s a project 



CHICKS ON SPEED; ITS A PROJECT 

Published in 2004 by Booth-CIibborn Editions. Large (34cm high) hard-back + 228 pages. The book is divided into periods of their lives: Take 
Band', ‘Pressing the Press’, ‘Sell Out’, ‘Temporary Spaces’, ‘Modifidas’ (imaginary products), ‘We Don’t Play Guitars’, ‘Class War’, ‘Consuming 
Passion’ and ‘Heaven or Hell or Just The End’. Die-cut, over-printed and assembled from many different stocks, this book approximates a CoS scrap¬ 
book, full of press-clippings, personal momentoes and ideas, printed ephemera and free CoS merchandise. 































we'd become obsessed with this ‘Chicks on Speed' 
thing which wasn ’t just a bandjor us. 

We were also doing installations 

at the time where we'd go into the Munich Town Square and create a trading post by putting our personal possessions 
with sentimental value on the table and just swapping things with people; passports, wedding gifts, all the things you 
shouldn't trade with total strangers. People didn't know that in a way we were entertaining them, we were creating 
moments of social interaction with people we didn't know. It was really important to us to have all these different side 
projects simultaneously happening because everything we did influenced the music. All our creative platforms were going 
in and out of each other (see page 40 *In flux). In the end Upstart supported the group for five years until we got our 
record deal with EMI/Virgin, after which we were able to pay him back with the money. We're still working together with 
Upstart even now... 

Df Have people tried to pigeonhole what you do? 

Alex Oh people did. As soon as that CD came out in 2000 and for the next three years, people just saw us as a band. In articles 
we were always referred to as a multi-media type group. DIY and doing fashion was of course all part of it, but people 
didn't take it that seriously. 

They didn 't see the other side of ‘Chicks 
on Speed', all they heard was the music. 

That was when we felt we had 

to do the book [Chicks on Speed: It's a Project] to educate people about all facets of Chicks on Speed (see page 42 *It's 
a project). Interviewers always ask what the main thing is that we do, and we reply, "Well, today it's fashion, tomorrow 
it's graphics and the next day we've got an exhibition here and..." One thing leads to another... 

Df How was the book received? 

Alex You know what. At the time we didn't notice anything. It's so different from the music world where, when you do an 
album, you get an immediate response. Because you're doing live concerts you have a direct relationship with your 
audience. The funny thing is that over the last couple of years, we've had the responses, they've come directly to us 

and been really personal. Just the other night there was a guy at the end of the table who turned to me and said really 

intensely, "Your book really made an impression on me." That's nice. 

Df So are there now five of you in the group? 

Alex Yeah. We've been going for 11 years now. Kiki left a year ago to start doing solo stuff. Before she left Anat Ben David 

from Israel joined the group and so did Kathi Glas. Kathi's been doing our fashion with us since 2002 and now she's come 
onto the stage with her sewing machine. Our other member is A.L. Steiner who's a photographer/feminist/artist in New 
York. She does wonderfully inspiring, legendary projects like a magazine called Ridykeulous. A.L. is getting pretty famous 
now. 

Df How did you meet her? 

Alex Oh that's another funny story... There are all these funny stories about how we meet our friends... We were doing a 
project with Dietch Projects. Geoffrey [Deitch] had invited us to Art Basel Miami to play on the beach, which we did in 
gale force winds. I swear it was so scary, our dresses were almost flying off and we had to tape down everything. The 
next day we decided to make a music video for [one of our singles] Wordy Rappinghood. Our whole team was already there 
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including Deborah Schamoni who's done all our videos and a short film titled Visitors which she also directed. Somehow 
A.L. turned up; this woman with a big hat, a man's shirt, these big, belted brown pants and that was A.L. Steiner. 
Suddenly she just became involved in the video and was having an affair with Anat... 

Df It's really that organic... you'll just meet someone and next thing you know they might be part of the group? 

Alex Yeah, and you know when someone writes to you and wants to collaborate or something, often that's a really nice way of 

finding people too. People who write to you obviously have something in common too. 

Df And you have collaborated with some amazing individuals, people at the pinnacle of the visual arts like Douglas Gordon 
and fashion like Karl Lagerfeld... 

Alex And we did the overalls with Jeremy Scott... He's the best. 

Df The overalls? 

Alex We did a whole series of overalls. In our book there was a pattern for some overalls that people could make. We did that 
with Jeremy. 

Df Do you ever get stage fright under those circumstances and think, "What the hell are we going to do with Karl 
Lagerfeld?" 

Alex No actually. We just always know we're going to do it our way and 

were into making mistakes 

because each mistake becomes... There's never this fear of having to be cool. I think we're really lucky in a way that it's 
so open and there are no expectations. We're free to do anything we want. 

Df Were you ever daunted by the hype? Particularly after the first record got such great press? 

Alex Of course. Like all of a sudden we were invited to play at Sonar [Festival, Barcelona] in 1999 and they put us in front 
of 5,000 people, because we were hyped, but we'd only ever played three shows. That was really mean in a way, but we 
had to do it. 

Df Was it good for you? 

Alex I dunno. That was a bit scary, but the other stuff... Those people you mentioned are really fantastic personalities 
and not the way they're portrayed in the press, some are really nerdy, or... Like Karl Lagerfeld... Michel Gaubert had 
done a compilation CD with Karl of his favourite bands and we were one of them along with Vive la Fete , Miss Kitten , 
Fischerspooner, Peaches , Gonzales and some others. We were all being photographed on the same black couch with Karl for 
V Magazine. It was very posed, it wasn't us at all and I think he noticed. He asked us if we'd like a drink and then brought 
us some brandy or something, and all of a sudden it became really fun. We'd actually gone there with our own agenda 
for what we wanted to do with Karl after the shoot. We'd created this song called Fashion Rules because Chanel and all 
those big brands at the time were taking a lot of music from the underground and using it in their fashion shows without 
actually asking or inviting the artist. That's cool, but it'd be nice to be asked or invited or something. So we thought, 
we'll make them a song then, just for the catwalks, for models to fall off the catwalks to, and we'll get Karl Lagerfeld on 
the cover. This was the whole plan even before the song was made. So at the shoot we said to Michel, "We've got the song 
and we love it, do you think Karl would do the photo?" and he said, "We'll see. Karl will have been taking photos all day 
and it's pretty exhausting." Then right at the end of the day we went up to Karl and said, "We've got this song and we 
want you to do the cover for it." Karl said, "I'll come back in a moment." So he goes out for two hours and we thought 
he wasn't coming back, but then he did and stayed with us for about four hours. He did not want to stop. You really saw 
the way he works - he gets incredibly involved in something and just keeps on going until he feels like he's reached that 
final moment. At the end his assistant gave us a CD and said, "You can do whatever you want with these pictures." 
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Df You must have some brilliant memories. You're lucky, it sounds like you've just had buckets of fun for 11 years just doing 
what you love doing. Where's it going to go from here? 

Alex We're going to be releasing our fifth album in April-May next year. We've been recording this one for ages, really ages. I 
think we've been sidetracked, but we've already made videos for each song on it. Some of the songs we're going to present 
as video art pieces. We think some of the songs you can't just listen to, people will, but we think they go hand-in-hand 
with the videos. We've collaborated with some inspiring people, Mark Stewart and the Mafia , and other producers. There's 
always so many things... 

We go through waves of which area of 
creativity becomes the focus for the group; music, 
then fashion, and art 

has become really important recently. We've been doing a lot of 
projects in art institutions, particularly places that invite us to live in the space while we make something over a longer 
period of time. We've just got a gallery in London called Kate McGarry, she's a courageous gallerist. We have a show 
coming up on 22 January with her. It will be our first solo show with a gallery. It's taken so long. 

Df To get a gallery to represent you on an ongoing basis? 

Alex Yeah, in the commercial art world. 

Df Is what you do mostly driven by you and Melissa? 

Alex Yah. We're the core of the group. But let me rewind... Since we've started working with Douglas [Gordon] it's taken 

another turn as well, we've become a lot more involved in video. The five of us plus Douglas have been going to places 

like Inverness House in The Edinburgh Botanical Gardens where Douglas showed his retrospective about a year ago. That 
was a real turning point. They let us film naked in the gardens there, in these amazing old greenhouses from the 1920s. 
But if I rewind even further, how we met Douglas is another good story. 

Df Go on. 

Alex We were in Barcelona and a friend of ours was doing an exhibition with Douglas there so we went. He introduced us and 

Douglas threw himself on the floor and kissed our hands. He was dressed up in this suit and beige trench coat, pink tie 
and gold tooth. I was like, "Who is this man?" He's such a wonderful, special man. He said, "You've got to come to the 
MoMA [Museum of Modern Art, New York] to my show and play there next to Balzac, the Rodin sculpture", and we went, 
"All right", thinking, yeah sure, he's such a super-art star, he's not even going to ring us. A week later he had everything 
sorted, organised the tickets and we were flying to New York. Then while we were there we said, "Ok Douglas, we want 
to make some music with you, we want you to sing on this song called Art Rules which is inspired by you being an art 
star in the art industry... it spins off Fashion Rules, we want to do an anthem-type song." So we took him into the hotel 
room, where we had this super hotel home studio set up. I just love it, you can take a laptop and a mic and make a 
recording studio. Hotel rooms are usually really good for recording because they've got wall-to-wall carpeting. He was 
very shy and so we said, "Can you ring up your art dealer in Paris and have a conversation about something?" So he did. 
It was so convincing. Then the next song we wanted to be a hard techno remix of that, so we wanted Douglas yelling. 
He's a huge football fan and so to get him over his shyness I said to him, "Just pretend you're at the football" and then 
he became this animal. 

Df And I bet he loved it. 

Alex He did. 
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Df And so then you moved into doing video with him? 

Alex After that song we came up with the concept of ART RULES (see page 46 *Art Rules) as a theatre piece and then the 
group mutated into a new group called Art Rules Crew, because we didn't want to just be Chicks on Speed. So now, 
when we do those types of theatrical performances we work under that title. We came up with this idea of morphing 
a Chicks on Speed concert with Douglas Gordon and all these other fantastic artists to create a happening on stage. 
It's in between a musical, and a Fluxus piece, and a mess and a disaster - most of the time - and then a success and 
then a disaster. We were invited to perform ART RULES at the Pompidou [Centre, Paris] which was great. We then got 
invited to Vienna, to TBA 21, to perform in an old Viennese theatre. What's happening backstage is relayed live to 
the audience as they're arriving. So there's Douglas naked taping himself up with gaffer tape, us reciting lines... We 
try and make it look really glamorous, but it's not. We go on from there. Melissa has her scissors amplified and she'll 
start cutting into someone's hair - preferably someone from the audience, but it usually ends up being one of us who 
is completely massacred. One day there was nobody to cut the hair off, so she took to herself; she cut off all her hair, 
and then her clothes, and then her bra - very Yoko Ono - and then her undies, and then her pubic hair! The scissors 
sound so violent. Then Douglas did an acoustic version of [our song] We don't play guitars on the harp. Then I do the 
naked sales-lady... I'm naked with a little bit of body paint and go around and sell a piece of art, by us to someone 
in the audience. A.L. does a great slide show of the history of art from a feminist perspective with all these wonderful 
images of giant penises crossed out and stuff like that. So we try and take the best moments, reinterpreting Art History 
through our eyes, with the film component becoming part of the ART RULES live performance. That moment of not 
knowing what to do is very important, that unknown, and doing something that's so challenging and so difficult and 
painful that you do take a step to somewhere you've never been before. We do get there, but sometimes it's so hard. 
Sometimes we hate what we're doing. 

Df Because it's so uncomfortable? 

Alex Incredibly uncomfortable. We hate it and love it. When it's over it feels amazing. 

Df Do you feel like you've almost done it all? 

Alex No, no. There's so much to do. 

Df I can't imagine anything more uncomfortable than trying to sell a piece of art naked. 

Alex Oh no, I do much more than that. That's actually really easy. When I do that I know they're going to laugh and 

it's all about grabbing the audience. Keeping somebody captivated and challenged is what we're trying to do, 

to push the boundaries of what performance is, but 
also question what is art. 

I really believe that art is over in a sense, the whole thing 
is mostly just a commercial system now. So we try to reinvent it from our perspective, a feminist perspective, with a 
guy... What's most uncomfortable is when you have these moments of silence and the audience is there expecting to be 
entertained but you're not going to entertain them. That creates an incredible tension. Those are moments that are so 
special... The audience might go away and say it was crap, but it wasn't. Often it doesn't work, but you learn you know, 

mistakes are great, you need to make mistakes. I think a lot of people can't have mistakes, everything has to be so 

perfect. Like with Pop music you'll only ever hear the final mixed down, mastered, perfect version. It's all very controlled. 
For us it was very important to break down Pop and we could do that by going into the art world and eroding the hierarchy 
of the stage and audience and making ourselves naked. You shouldn't, well they say you shouldn't do that - be naked as 
a pop star, we're not pop stars, but you know... ^ 
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Nigel Marsh is the author of two books, 'Fat f Forty and Fired' and 'Observations of a Very Short Man'. He wrote the first after 
finding himself overweight, over 39 and made redundant when the company he'd been brought to Australia from the UK to 
run, was merged with another. It's a brilliant; candid account of one man's struggle to find himself in the rubble, become a 
better dad to his four kids, a nicer husband to his wife Kate, give up drinking and lose a few pounds. The book quickly went 
almost to the top of the best-seller lists, just pipped by the ubiquitous Dan Brown. After taking a year 'out' Nigel was offered 
the position of CEO of advertising agency Leo Burnett. Over the next three years he turned the company around, even winning 
'Agency of the Year' twice and introduced the concept of Earth Hour to the world. At the peak of his career he then did the 
unthinkable, he left work again, this time to write his second book (which has recently been published) and to attempt to 
make a living from work with 'a point.' 

Df Where are you at now? What does the life of Nigel Marsh look like at the moment? 

Nigel It's quite an interesting time for me because I'm attempting to do something that's moderately unusual. That is to go 

out on my own without a firm plan. I'm just trying to see what doors open and what doors don't. I'm going to try and 
feed the family for the next year, just like I've done for the past year, and see what happens. I speak on the corporate 
circuit about leadership and do performance coaching. I write and I'm the board chairman at Leo Burnett. However, I 
do have to live in the real world. My earnings aren't what they were as a chief executive officer and that's fine, but if it 
gets to the point where my daughter Grace is looking malnourished I'll have to go and work. If the only job I can get 
is working at McDonald's or running an ad agency, then, without any apologies to anyone. I'll do it. It's quite a scary 
thing and it's quite an unusual thing because I was at the peak of my career when I told myself I wasn't going to do 
this job for the next 10 years solely so I could live in a house with a view of Sydney Harbour. I found the idea of doing 
that so crushingly depressing. Have you read Flow: the Psychology of Optimal Experience by Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi? It's 
gorgeous. It's not a self help book, it's a textbook-y thing written in the 1970s. Csikszentmihalyi wrote that happiness 
is about being passionately engaged in something that has meaning. It doesn't really matter what that thing is. It could 
be doing a mook, running a cheese shop; or, it could be achieving double-digit growth for some firm. I know what he 
meant because I'm the worst employee if I can't work out what the end point of any particular endeavour is. Without 
being pretentious about it, the end point of Observations of a Very Short Man is to make the world a slightly nicer place. 
When people say to me 

they’ve given up drinking because of my 
book, or started running because of it, or been 
nicer to their wife, 

or, at a really base level, told me they laughed in a plane on the way to Perth 
because of the book, I don't care if just one person says that, it's a little drop in the goodness bucket. I find it slightly 
more satisfying than if someone were to tell me they've changed brand allegiance to Tampax because of my company's 
television campaign. When I worked at Leo Burnett after having taken a year out to write Fat, Forty, and Fired the 
challenge was to take the firm which was basically going into receivership and turn it around. I thought if we could do 
that then we would have provided 200 souls with interesting employment... and la, la, la. But, once we'd turned it around 
and it had been named agency of the year and all of that stuff, I became officially confused about the next three years. 
Do you take it from a 15 per cent margin to a 20 per cent margin? Why? To make a bunch of rich, fat, shareholders slightly 
richer? You tell yourself that that's what everyone does and you go, well not me, I need a better reason than that. So, 
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if I had to go back to the corporate world there would have to be a point, like taking Sydney Ferries and making it run 
properly, or because my children were starving. Do you know Viktor Frankl's book, Man's Search for Meaning (see page 
57 *HappIness)t I may have hideously oversimplified his point, but I just love the concept of constructing your own 
meaning. If I have to go back to a boring job because my wife and children are starving, I won't moan about it. That is 
the longest answer to one question a human being has ever given. Does that make any sense? 

Df Absolutely. You seem pretty happy with where you are. 

Nigel Oh yeah, but I'll tell you what I daydream about - and this is probably some sort of Messiah complex thing. It's someone 
approaching me to say they think I am perfect to do X I imagine they'll tell me they just can't work out how to solve 
this problem and need someone to find a solution. If I felt wanted, if there was a point and if it was meaningful, then 
I would be thrilled. I wouldn't think of it as going back to work, I would think of it as another thing on life's journey. I 
had a coaching client yesterday morning and I'm doing an interview now. 

Fm at this-very 

privileged, creative stage in my life when Fm just 
tying stuff out. 

The difference to me is that previously it was like I was letting a holding company 
design my life. Who designs my life? Leo Burnett? No it doesn't, I design it. In the book I write that slogging away at 
a job you don't enjoy, to buy things you don't need, to impress people you don't like isn't the answer - whatever the 
question. 

In the opening pages of Observations of a Very Short Man you quote Paul Johnson: "The horrible thing about life on earth 
is that we're chained to a perpetual treadmill from which release is even more painful". Why is it more painful? 

Nigel The thing no one's noticed yet, which is fine, is the reason I put two quotes in is that I think the combination is funny. 
It's a joke. I love both of the quotes individually but I believe the second quote from Hazrat Inayat Khan is what I am 
trying to do. Khan said: "Words that enlighten the soul are more precious than jewels". That is what I'm trying to do, 
but Johnson isn't. We've got a choice in life. Life needn't be shit and the exit needn't be shit. But, if you leave it up 
to other people and think the company you work for is going to look after your love life, your family, your friendships 
and whatever else, that is ridiculous. The company couldn't care less. Not because it's horrible but because it's not the 
company's commercial imperative. That imperative says to me they will always do the wrong thing. It doesn't mean you 
shouldn't work for a company, but you have to be conscious that it is not thinking about how your marriage is doing. I 
was a nice CEO. I offered paternity leave, which I think makes me a great CEO, but the shareholders didn't think that. To 
them I diddled the firm out of three week's pay. I meet business people who say being nice results in commercial returns, 
but to me it should be about being nice to be nice, not a trick to get better productivity and profit. 

So what's next for you, assuming Grace isn't malnourished and you don't have to go and work for someone else? 

Nigel One of the things I want to do is write another book. Have you written a book before? 

It's a wonderful 

catch-all to get people to shut up when they ask 
questions like, so what’s nextfor you? 
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It's Like when you don't want to drink at a party and tell people you don't want a drink. It doesn't work. However, if you 
tell them you're a raging alcoholic they stop offering you booze. If people ask what you are you doing it's just fabulous to 
be able to say you're writing a book. It seems good enough for anyone. Random House published my first book and then 
Allen & Unwin offered me a two book deal. For my next book there are three options in my mind at the moment. There's 
Stop Moaning and Eat Less You Fat Bastard, which was originally Stop Moaning and Eat Less You Fat Cow, but apparently 
you can't be nasty to women. You can be nasty to men. Great. The other option is Fuck off Lance Armstrong, which I really 
want to write. I'm sure Lance is lovely, but someone's got to say that just maybe the Lance Armstrongs of this world aren't 
who we should be listening to. He's extraordinarily gifted and focused, but maybe people have got more to learn, and this 
is another horrible phrase, from ordinary people, real people. Read about him if you're interested in his celebrity and his 
story, but 10 tips from Greg Norman, or 10 tips from Lance? I'm probably not going to beat testicular cancer and go on to 
win the Tour de France seven times, and I don't want to try, so, politely, fuck off Lance Armstrong, I don't need your books. 
The third option is Observations About a Very Tall Woman. Everyone who has read the first book goes, "Oh, Kate's the hero, 
Kate's so nice". People do want to talk about Kate and ask about her side of the story. 

It’s bizarre 

to be intensely private and shy but to have written 
two books about myself. 

It's pretty muddled. Maybe I could take that head on and say, all 
right then; here are 300 pages about Kate. I will write another book because I love doing it. I sat down and wrote the 
first 11 chapters of my first book longhand, just exactly as they are in Fat, Forty, and Fired. In my mind it was originally 
called From Bondi to Bronte and I was going to write about training to do that swim. But, that became something within 
the book rather than the whole thing. Writing the second one was a brilliant process where I just wrote my thoughts. I 
don't expect that to ever happen again in my entire life. It was like sex on a stick to have had the chance to do this thing 
where I go and sit down in my man-rage, my room under the garage... 

Df What did you call it? 

Nigel My man-rage. 

Df That's brilliant. 

Nigel So, I sit down and write without any idea, without a clue what the book was going to be about and I blurt out 20,000 
words. People ask me if I ever worry about what to write, but, nah, I'm not short of a word. I sent my musings off to 
Jude, the editor, who said it was great and to write another 20,000. I blurted more out. Jude said: "Great, do me another 
20,000" and I blurted more out and there it was, 80 per cent of the final book. We sat down and took a look at what we 
had, which was 86,000 words we were very happy with, but we needed to make it into a book. We put that chapter there, 
and another chapter there, wrote another 20,000 words and, wow. The freedom of that initial creative process was just 
the most brilliant thing. 

Df It sounds like you've found your thing. 

Nigel I don't know. The reason I boffed on about writing the last book was because I would like, when I put my mind to the 
next book - which could be the diet book, the wife book, the fuck-off-Lance-Armstrong book, whatever - to make it up as 
I go along. The responses to the past two books were heart-stoppingly wonderful, I can tell you. They resulted in 1,400 
people emailing and writing really intimate, emotional stuff to me, mostly through my website [www.nigelmarsh.com]. 
They think they know me because they've read the book - which they sort of do - and because they're never going to meet 
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by Kris McIntyre 


British philosopher, historian, 
mathematician and Nobel Prize winner, 

Bertrand Russell, once said that an essential part of being 
happy is not having all the things you want. The relentless quest 
for happiness has plagued us mere mortals since the dawn of time and is at 
the core of philosophical, psychological, spiritual and even scientific questioning. In 
recent years there has been an explosion of books, studies, academic research, conferences, 
workshops and even stickpins exploring the art of happiness. In a research paper modern day 
Portuguese philosopher, Robert C wrote that, “Th' n of meaning is part of the human 

adventure. To be human — in its ir 1 — means seef 'rstand and to find meaning in life. 

Our untiring search for happiness mbt, the sea ing meaning for human existence.” 

Carneiro went on to cite Professc igman, a r cialist who in his book, ‘Authentic 

Happiness’ (2002), stated there are t mponents o pleasure, commitment, and meaning. 

According to Seligman, the first (hedo least import. g, but that “the use of personal efforts 

to serve greater ends or purposes” is w us and essenti. s us happy. His Holiness the Dalai Lama 

says, “the purpose of our lives is to be happ ; .e has also pointed ou .at, “happiness is not something ready made. 
It comes from your own actions.” Buddhist philosophy dictates that it is not what we have that makes us happy, but 
what we think a 1 >ut our circumstance that makes the difference. In other words, external factors are ’ onsequential. 
Proof that it <c inner world rather than external circumstances which creates our sense of happi is found in 
‘Man and the Sec h for Meaning’ (1946) by neurologist and psychiatrist, Viktor Frankl. The book d micles Frankl’s 
experience as a p. ner in a World War II concentration camp and describes his psychothr eutic method of 
logotherapy . A kino xistential analysis, logotherapy focuses on man’s ‘will to meaning’ the basic premises 
that: Life has meaning ! 'r all circumstances, even the most miserable ones. Our m motivation for living is 
our will to find meaning . We have freedom to find meaning in what we dc what we experience, or 

at least in the stand we take >ced with a situation of unchangeabl ng.In his bestselling book 

‘Flow: The Psychology of Optin. (1 990T Dr M- 1 - ’ unihaly, explores the concept 

of ‘flow’—as in ‘being in the flow fulfillment and engagement. Flow, 

whether in creative arts, athletic competition, engaging work, or spiritual practice, is a deep 
and uniquely human motivation to excel, exceed, and triumph over limitation. To 
Csikszcntmihaly, happiness is not simply flow, or an emotional state, or even the 
experience of pleasure, but the continual challenge to go beyond our self 
as dedicated to something greater than one’s own self interest. 

So perhaps happiness, like beauty, is really in the 
eyes and heart of the beholder. 


*Happiness 
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by Kris McIntyre 
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me they can say, "My wife never bonks me", or, "My Life is a Living heLL, I feeL trapped and I want to kiLL myseLf because I'm 
stuck in a stupid job" I'm Like, "Why are you teLLing me, I don't know anything?" But I write back to every singLe one. A 
reaLLy LoveLy Lesbian coupLe fLew from AdeLaide to the Sydney Launch of Observations of a Very Short Man. They'd read Fat, 
Forty, and Fired and wrote to teLL me the book saved their Life and they were now together and happy. You write back to 
say how thriLLed you are, and how LoveLy it is, and it is. PeopLe write to me and ask my advice. I give them this big. Long 
Lecture about how I haven't got any advice and that I'm not quaLified to give it and how I hate experts with six tips on 
this or seven secrets on that, but then I give 'em some. Hypocrisy has had bad press, as my dad used to say. 

Df After aLL the discLaimers... 

Nigel That's the point behind Observations of a Very Short Man. The point is that it's not caLLed 10 Ways To Be as Clever as Me, 
it's caLLed I'm a Short Fat Bloke, I Haven't Got Anything, I Smacked My Daughter When All She Was Trying To Do Was Give Me 
a Flower, I Don't Get as Much Sex as I Want To, I'm Just an Average, Ex-Ad Executive Struggling with a House that's Falling 
Down and that I Can't Afford to Renovate Because I'm a Fucking Writer. That's not to say I'm on StruggLe St, but I'm just 
one bLoke crapping on about stuff. The gLorious, gLorious thing is that the second book. Observations of a Very Short Man, 
and I didn't reaLise this when I sat down in October of Last year to write it, was informed by the previous two years of 
getting aLL those Letters. I thought; hoLd on. 

I’ve got the right to a voice. 

I haven't got the right to the voice of Anthony Robbins or Lance Armstrong, but I've got the right to the voice that 
says, I don't know; or, this is what works for me; or, to teLL peopLe that maybe they need to Lower their standards; or, 
whatever. The response to the first book Lead to the second one and what I'm naiveLy hoping - because you might meet 
me in a year's time and I haven't written another one and I've had writers' bLock, and it's aLL been a disaster - is that 
whatever the response is, even if it's, "He's a Lunatic, who the heLL does he think he is, someone shouLd have stopped 
him", is that it wiLL inform what the third book is. Writer Stephanie Dowrick Launched Observations of a Very Short Man 
for me and she thinks I couLd write a whoLe book about sex, which I don't want to, but if I got 1,400 Letters onLy about 
sex, who knows. 

Df How bad was it for you when you'd just turned 40 and were fired? 

Nigel I'LL teLL you a story. We've soLd the fiLm rights to Fat, Forty, and Fired. It's being made into a feature fiLm by the woman 
who did the originaL series of Kath & Kim and the fiLm Looking for Ali Brandi. Anyway, one of the peopLe who didn't buy 
the rights to the fiLm version was an American fiLm executive who said to me, in aLL seriousness, "It's just a shame you 
didn't get divorced". I was Like, maybe for you mate, but not for me. My story is inconvenient on many LeveLs, which I Like 
because that's why peopLe reLate to it. It reeks of authenticity. 

At the end I don’t 

become a shepherd and get lots of money because 
a bullion truck falls into my front yard, 

I go back to being an ad 

executive. It's inconvenient because I never did crash my car, or wet my pants, or knife somebody when I was drunk. 
It's inconvenient because the true answer to how bad it was, is that I was no worse off than hundreds of men I see who 
think they're Living a compLeteLy normaL Life. That's the truth. I can paint a picture that says, "Oh my God, I was grossLy 
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*Hush now 


Listening. I’m not talking about 
simply letting others get a word in 
edgeways. I’m talking about proper 
listening. ‘Higher order listening’, 
for want of a better phrase. 

It wasn’t a lesson that came 
easily or quickly. Quite frankly, for 
many years I was a shamefully poor 
listener. Then, a few years ago, a 
friend of mine told me about a 
woman called Nancy Kline. I read 
up on her and was astonished and 
appalled in equal measure. Her 
theory is quite simple. She believes 
that listening well is a radical act 
- one that not only ignites the mind 
of the person doing it but also 
improves the intelligence of those 


you are listening to. Bit of a bold 
statement, I know, and difficult to 
accept on first exposure, but bear 
with me while I try to explain. 

In the past, if I asked you a 
question, you’d be lucky if I let 
you finish your answer. If I did let 
you finish, I definitely would have 
started talking the moment you 
stopped. Kline maintains that if we 
didn’t start talking when the other 
person had finished their initial 
answer, after the briefest of pauses 
they would start talking again - and 
that’s when we learn the really 
important things. I tried it and, 
to my astonishment, discovered 
she’s right. What’s appalling is that 


I spent 35 years never getting to 
those important things. Whether 
it was with my wife, friends, family 
or colleagues at work, I had been 
unwittingly cutting myself off 
from a whole world of learning 
and connection. Kline argues that 
if you don’t say anything once 
they’ve finished a second time, they 
will start talking once more - and 
this time you’ll learn the really 
important stuff. When they stop a 
third time, if you ask a well-placed 
question, the quality of what you 
learn will be even richer. 

An extract from ‘Observations of a Very 
Short Man', Nigel Marsh, 2007 Allen Sc 
Unwin. RRP $27 .95 
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overweight and about to have a heart attack" and, "Oh my God, I was working 21 hours a day", but basically it was the 
internal thing that made it awful. I was unhappy. It's easy to look back, but at the time I was fucked. I was a 40-year-old, 
unemployable, ex-ad executive in a country where I didn't have citizenship or residency. So that bit was a train crash, 
right? However, pre-train crash anyone would have looked at me - I've actually got my old passport photo, hang on I'll 
get it. See, it's not that bad. I mean it's ugly and horrible and blotchy and there's a double chin, but you'd think I was 
just a moderately podgy bloke in a suit, like one of hundreds of moderately podgy blokes in suits that you see every day in 
the city. So when you ask me how bad it got, with my aspirations it was hideous. I was dying a slow death in a corporate 
coffin and not doing the things I wanted to do and not being the dad I wanted to be. However, judged against some 
people's criteria I would have been a huge success. Here I was being sent around the world by a global company to be its 
chief executive. It's difficult talking about women, because I'm not one, but I see it with women as well as men. They're 
proving some point - to whom, I don't know - that it's not just men who can do whatever it is they're doing. They get up 
at 4am and do 6,000 sit-ups. Well done, you are every bit as intelligent and driven as any stupidly driven man. Where's 
the medal for that? Just maybe you are also a hard-arsed, skinny, unlikable bitch: but well done. Of course women are 
every bit as good as men, if not better, but one individual isn't. They're as much a disgrace as anyone else and they're 
just perpetuating the stupidity. Just maybe we should all level up rather than leveling down. People are missing the real 
point, and this might sound a bit wet, of trying to create a more loving world. I don't think that's progress. I see it all the 
time in the gender wars. Withholding sex from your husband because you shouldn't have to do anything you don't want 
to do. I mean obviously it's a complex issue, but once it's gone on for more than a decade... You might be doing it for 
the sisters, but you're married to him aren't you? Can't you be slightly nicer, and does it have to be so demeaning? Then 
there's this hideous point-scoring about who did what household chore and you're left thinking that they're basically not 
very pleasant. I look at stuff and I'm just trying to make a contribution that makes things slightly better, which resulted 
in the Earth Hour thing (see page 58 *Earth Hour) and the book thing. In Fat , Forty; and Fired I was trying to make 
people laugh, I think. I don't know what I was doing, it was probably vanity. I just wrote a book because I wrote a book 
and luckily it worked, which was thrilling. With this book, I don't mind if people disagree with me. In fact, I'm delighted 
if people disagree with me. 

My point is not to convince people, it’s 
to make them think and discuss. 

If they put it down and say, "How dare he 
suggest I have more sex with my partner", fine, that's great. If your model is to have sex when you naturally feel like it 
and that's once every two years that's great as long as you're both happy about it and have talked about it. I just met 
a lady earlier this morning for coffee. She was lovely. She said: "I've just finished Observations of a Very Short Man and I 
can't stop thinking about the chapter on listening" (see page 60 *Hush Now). I wanted to hug her. She didn't tell me 
she had decided to be a better listener, but in some small way her contemplation of the subject made me feel like I'd done 
something good. There's one woman walking around Sydney who is thinking about how she listens to people because of 
my book. Accuse me of having low standards, but that's fulfilling. 

Df Were you asked to be part of Earth Hour or was it your idea? 

Nigel It's my idea, but if you asked me who deserves the credit for its success I would say Fairfax, WWF and the team at Leo 
Burnett. There's a huge difference between having an idea and making something happen. It's a bit like coming up with 
the idea for Fat, Forty, and Fired - it's of fuck-all use if I never write it, or get a publisher, or promote it. The idea to turn 
off lights for an hour was done once in Thailand six years ago to see if the country could be run on one power station. 
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*A load of bull by Kris McIntyre 


What makes one man look at a bike 
and see a bike, and another man look 
at the same bike and see a bull? 

Art critic Martin Ries once wrote: 
“Man’s brief existence in a transitory 
world contradicts his participation in 
a world of infinite ideas and meanings. 
Throughout history, and because 
of history, man is estranged and 
displaced from what he essentially is; 
his apotheosis requires encounters in 
which new meanings and values are 
created”. He went on to say that, “Art 
is a human development before it is 
an aesthetic phenomenon, and Pablo 
Picasso represents his world translated 
into a personal aesthetic expression.” 

As a Spaniard, Ries said, it was 
inevitable that the bull, the bullfight, 
and eventually the Minotaur (a half 
beast, half human mythological 
creature), would concern Picasso. 

The cult of the bull and the bullfight 
has been an important part of Spanish 
culture for centuries and dates back 
to the ancient Iberians who sacrificed 


bulls as religious rituals in public 
spectacles. More recently, the bullfight 
was considered as a sacrifice to the 
Virgin Mary in Spanish popular 
Catholicism. 

Picasso was only three when his 
father took him to his first bullfight. 
Critics have suggested that the brutal 
choreography, power and tragedy of 
the bullfight obsessed him forever 
after. It may be true. He kept a large 
wicker mask of a bull in his studio 
and often played out scenes from 
the bullring. As a founder of the 
Cubist movement, there were several 
recurrent themes in Picasso’s work 
- bulls were one of them. 

Some of his earlier works are filled 
with bulls and Minotaurs charging, 
goring, killing, raping, but many also 
depict bulls as the victims of suffering. 
In one of his most famous paintings, 
Guernica (1937), Picasso depicted 
the Nazi bombing of a Spanish town 
during the Civil War using the bloody 
imagery of the bullring. Standing 


mysteriously in the background, the 
bull in Guernica was interpreted by 
some as the brutish Fascist state and 
by others as the frightened Spanish 
people. Some questioned whether the 
bull was Picasso himself - helpless and 
horrified, watching the terror around 
him. 

Art critics have argued about the 
meaning of imagery in Picasso’s art. 
The artist himself never gave a specific 
explanation of his symbolism: “...this 
bull is a bull and this horse is a horse... 
If you give a meaning to certain 
things in my paintings it may be very 
true, but it is not my idea to give this 
meaning. What ideas and conclusions 
you have got I obtained too, but 
instinctively, unconsciously. I make the 
painting for the painting. I paint the 
objects for what they are.” 

Perhaps it was Picasso’s intention 
to let us find our own meaning in the 
horror of war, the brutality of human 
nature and the need to find meaning 
in the ordinary and extraordinary. 




and it could. Liz Potter, of WWF, told me that story while we were in a strategy meeting and I came up with the idea to 
change humanity's calendar, permanently. I like a bit of a vision. Just like there's Valentine's Day and Mother's Day and 
Christmas Day, we're trying to put a new day on the calendar. We want your grandchildren to say to their mates: "Are you 
coming over to my place for Earth Hour this year?" That's my idea: to do it once a year, forever. It's only an hour. We don't 
say, give up your car or anything, it's so small and achievable that you self-select yourself as an asshole if you say you 
can't do it. I got my mate, and Fairfax editorial director, Phil Maclean, involved and obviously WWF was the client from the 
get-go. We kept Leo Burntt's involvement secret because if it was seen as an ad agency campaign no one would want to 
do it. If you were to ask me who was responsible for it, without a shadow of doubt WWF, Fairfax and Leo Burnett. It was 
a real team effort. In my business you have to know the difference between an idea and its execution. You can't execute 
something that doesn't exist and an idea is useless without execution. I love a brilliant idea. Do you know Picasso's bull? 
It's made from a bicycle. 

Df Maybe... 

Nigel Picasso got an old bike and took the bicycle handles and turned them forward (see page 64 *A load of bull). He moved 
the bicycle seat forward against the handlebars and, hey presto, it's unmistakably a bull. Now, bicycles have existed for 
400 years and nobody had noticed this before, but Picasso did. It's brilliant. Now I could get a bike and do it for you 
today, hold it up and say, aren't I clever, but Picasso had the idea not me. The other one is FCUK. Trevor Beattie, the man 
behind the brand's campaign, noticed that if you put the initials of French Connection UK together, it spelled a messed 
up version of fuck. That is brilliant. Some people will tell you that it's not that clever and that they could have done 
that, but to me the whole point is that they didn't and he did. So yeah, I'm very proud of what was achieved with Earth 
Hour. If I look at the year since I gave up work - actually that's not true, I haven't given up work, I've been working 
my cock off. I've qualified as a lifesaver, which is mildly surprising for a fat Pom who previously couldn't even swim, 
I've done Earth Hour, I've written a book and I've built a speaking career, so in reality I've never been busier. But, that 
said, looking over the past year's experiment. I'm pretty happy about it even though it's added up to this amount of 
remuneration [pinching fingers together]. I write in the book that an essential part of being happy is not having all the 
things you want. Isn't that a lovely thought? Isn't that great? I've got obscure family members who are billionaires and 
they literally have everything. 

Thej’re lovely and they’re richer than 
me but they’re not happier than me, 

they just have different worries. 

They're worried that their New York Brownstone house is not on the right bit of the park, and for them that worry is every 
bit as real as the worries I have. I don't know how I'm going to provide for the family in 2008. It keeps me up at night, 
but my relatives are kept up at night wondering if their hedge fund is going to go up by 21 per cent or 25 per cent. The 
thing is, the worry doesn't go away so, to my mind, you might as well choose the worry you want. In the advertising 
business, even if you turn around a company here in Australia, or quadruple profits here in Australia, you can go to a 
meeting in New York and you will be treated like you are less than dog shit. Not in a rude way, it's just that what you've 
done doesn't count because the business is in Australia. I could spend 10 years trying to gain the respect of someone 
whose opinion I couldn't give a fuck about; or, I could choose not to. It's quite liberating to have chosen the latter. We 
have a friend, a middle-aged woman - really lovely and smiley and wonderful. She told me her happiness was transformed 
a few years ago when she said to herself, "You know what, I'm going to be five pounds heavier." It's this notion of trying 
to live within your own authenticity. It doesn't mean you're not going to have problems, or that life isn't going to be 
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difficult any more, you've just said you're going to live within your own authenticity. Whether that's having a muffin-top, 
or living with the fact that the global chief executive of ACME Inc thinks I'm a loser because I'm running an Australian 
company, that's fine. 

Df Will Earth Hour go global? 

Nigel The vision is to change humanity's calendar - permanently. So yes is the short answer. I have no interest in Sydney 
turning its lights off for an hour, that's just a step on the way. It's been deliberately set up and named for everyone in 
every country, for whatever purpose, as long as it's an hour of action to help the environment. We've announced there 
are going to be eight major international cities joining Australia and New Zealand next year. It will take longer to make 
it truly global, but we'll get there eventually. 

Df Was it as successful as you hoped? 

Nigel I did a speech for Fairfax and told the company it should only do Earth Hour if it could get its head around it being a 

publicly humiliating failure in its first year. I said, however, that if they meant it and stuck with it, their grandchildren 
may have a world to live in because Fairfax, in some way, was the tipping point. This is not a money-making exercise, 
or a vanity exercise, and after the first year it's not ours anymore, but I hope Fairfax gets the glory for doing it first. My 
analogy was the City to Surf. The City to Surf had 200 people in the first race and now gets 70,000. Fairfax was brilliant 
and did Earth Hour for all the right reasons. The funny thing, however, was that it wasn't a disaster in its first year. It was 
an overwhelming success. There were 2.2 million people who did it. Sydney's skyline went dark and we were the lead story 
on 49 international television news programs. I was sitting there on the night with [actor] Cate Blanchett, [politician] 

Peter Garrett and [the then Federal Opposition leader] Kevin Rudd having a laugh and going "woo hoo". It was fantastic. 

It's a bit like Observations of a Very Short Man. It's about getting people to think. Some people will ask how much turning 
off the lights for an hour matters. If you think that is the point, you are moronic. If you think it's as simple as turning 
off the lights for an hour, and the polar bears get saved... It's about raising awareness through action so you go on to be 
part of the solution in other ways beyond that one hour. 

Df You studied Theology, right? 

Nigel Hmm, yeah. 

Df So, on some level have you always asked these bigger questions? 

Nigel You know what? I love that you've asked that question because I am slightly unusual in that the answer is, yes. Someone 

once said to me, in a slightly disappointed way, that there was this falsehood in Fat, Forty, and Fired because I didn't get 
to this train crash and go, "Oh gosh, cause for reflection, now I suddenly think all these new things". I didn't realise I'd 
written it that way. The book is what it is, with no apologies to anyone, but this person was right. I didn't do that. It 
wasn't an instantaneous thing. I was not clever enough to change my life on my own overnight. That's a fact. If I hadn't 
been fired I would look one stone heavier in my passport photo and I'd be sitting here with a Tooheys Extra Dry, worrying 
about my next business meeting. 

I wasn't clever enough or self-aware 
enough or brave enough to do it on my own, but I 
was receptive to the message. 

I have been agonising about the point of it all for as 
long as I can remember, not just since I lost my job. So when the "wake up to yourself Nigel" message came, I leapt at it 
and grabbed with both hands. ^ 
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Ngo (known as Nahji to most) Chu is quite a woman; a talented film maker and highly successful entrepreneur. Nahji was 
one of the first Vietnamese/Lao refugees to find a new home in Australia over 30 years ago. Their new life here was tough, 
but nothing compared to what it had been like living in refugee camps for the previous four years. Her business, 'Misschu 
supplies venues and events with sublime Vietnamese-inspired canapes. Her ingredients are wherever possible Fair Trade and 
organic. Her famous nee paper rolls have been devoured by - excuse us while we name-drop for a sec - His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, Missy Higgins , and Ben Lee. But 'Misschu' was never meant to be so successful, it was just meant to allow her to make 
more of her wonderful charcoal animations and thereby tell her story and that of so many others like her. Here it is... Df 

Are you an Australian citizen now? 

Yes. In my kitchen my refugee visa and my citizenship papers are up on the wall, just to remind myself... It looks kinda 
exotic these days. 

So people can get refugee visas? 

When you're a refugee you get a visa which gives you permission to enter the country. 

So that must be if you've asked permission to come here rather than just arrive by boat? 

If you come on a boat you are a refugee, but how it happened for us back in 1975 when my family left Laos was that 
we escaped during the Pathet Lao Communist regime. Under the Pathet Lao, if you had a bit of money, or if you were 
educated they stripped you of your land, your money and your education, like during the Chinese Revolution. They tried 
to make everybody equal and if you weren't into that belief then you had to try to escape as fast as you could otherwise 
you'd end up in a re-education camp or dead, as most people did. Coupled with that, the Vietnam War was happening at 
the same time. The carpet bombings spread into Cambodia and Laos which were neighbouring countries. It's very difficult 
to distinguish borders especially when you're up in the air, and you're American and you don't know the area anyway. It 
was a very dangerous time to live in Laos so my parents decided to leave. 

Did they get out quite early? 

Nahji Yeah very early. Mum left in late '74... 

With you? 

No, she took four kids. I'm one of six, the eldest girl and third child; there are three boys and three girls. I suppose she 
thought it fair that she leave the two eldest; one boy and one girl, with Dad. She was having a bit of an issue with Dad 
at the time anyway. He's a womaniser and all of that stuff... When she left I was absolutely distraught because I thought 
I was going along too, to this 'night festival' that she'd made out we were going to. Of course, as a five year-old I said, 
"Mum, how come we're wearing three pairs of undies, three singlets, two shirts...?" 

When jou 

escaped you could literally only take what you 
could carry on your body 

I was always that child that asked, "Why? Why?" 

And you would have been old enough to question, whereas the younger kids wouldn't have had a clue. 

Nahji Yeah. But then she left me at the door. You can imagine how distraught I was. That scene has kind of scarred me for 
the rest of my life. Six months later my brother, myself, my father and some of his men did the same escape across the 
Mekong River. 

Who did your mother do it with? 
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‘Lost In Space’ by Robert Hawkins 
Material: Wood. Dimensions: 

900 x 2200 x 450 mm. Photo 
courtesy of Geoff Hague 



*Boat stories 


By Kate Bezar 


A figure stands up in his boat, perched 
high atop a tripod, in order to better 
see where the horizon may end. For 
some there is no end in sight. 

The figure is reminiscent of Sidney 
Nolan’s depictions of Ned Kelly, its 
head a rough-hewn helmet with a slot 
through which to peer out at a hostile 
environment. Perhaps like Kelly the 
figure is making a final stand, a last 
ditch attempt to find a place in which 
he is not an outcast. The boat in which 
he travels suggests so. 

Boats, and their ability to transport 
us from where we’ve been to where we 
want to go, are wonderful metaphors 


not just for salvation but also for being 
cast adrift. 

What lies ahead for the boat person? 
What is his destination? What will his 
reception be like there? 

This sculpture by Robert Hawkins is 
inspired in no small part by the ‘Tampa 
crisis’. In 2001 439 Afghan refugees 
were rescued from a distressed fishing 
vessel by a Norwegian cargo shop, 
the MV Tampa, and subsequently 
refused entry into Australia by the 
Howard Government. The ‘crisis’, 
which occurred in the lead up to a 
Federal election, served to reform 
Australia’s refugee policy even 


leading to the redefining of Australia’s 
Maritime Boundaries in relation to 
the Immigration Act. Hawkins asks, 

“If our coastline can be changed to 
suit a political agenda then what else?” 
and remarks, “Sheltering behind a 
hand wrought tin helmet is not a good 
strategy for a mature democracy and is 
no way to gain a sense of' place.” 

What lies ahead for the boat person? 
What is his destination? What w ill his 
reception be like there? 

Robert Hawkins is represented by Horns Sc 
Deloris wwn. horusanddeloris. com . a u 
This work formed part of an exhibition 
entitled ‘Boat Stories. ’ 
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Nahji She did it with her friends, people she knew. 

Df Successfully? 

Nahji Yeah. It wasn't until six months later that I realised what had happened to my mother and understood that she'd done 
the same trip as we had. Unfortunately though we got caught crossing the border by some Thai guards, border patrollers, 
and got taken to jail for three months. I got really sick during that time and then my father made a deal with the people 
who had kept us imprisoned. He handed over all his estates and the money he had carried with him hidden in the back 
of a belt. We were released and somehow made it to a refugee camp in North Thailand and enlisted as political refugees. 
I can't remember how we got to the refugee camp and 

my parents don ’t talk 
about that time in our lives. 

At the time there were quite a few camps dotted along 
the border of Thailand. I think there are still two open. They now hold mainly displaced Laotian hill tribes like the Hmong 
people. 

And was that where you saw your mum again? 

Nahji Yeah, we accidentally bumped into her in the same camp - it was a miracle we reunited - and from then on we travelled 
together as a family through three refugee camps which took nearly four years. 

Why did you move camps? 

Nahji Your name gets called out. Basically when you're in a camp you get enlisted as a refugee, fingerprints, the whole works. 
You've disowned your own country. 

You're a non-citizen I guess. 

\ahji You're in limbo waiting for a country to take you in other than your own because if you go back there you'll be persecuted. 
Waiting in a refugee camp means that eventually a United Nations country will take in their quota and hopefully that'll 
be you. Your name gets called out but, if you're a large family with kids, the likelihood of you being called out is very 
slim. That's why it took us so long to move through the system. A lot of people came and went before our eyes and my 
brothers and sisters and I basically grew up in the refugee camps. 

Df So you lived in them from the age of five till nine? 

Nahjt Yeah. The only reason we moved camps was because that was the way the system worked, you moved from one camp, 

then your name would get called out and you'd move to another. Every time your name gets called out you think, oh my 

god we're going to Canada, or America, or Germany, or Australia, but then you'd just get moved to the next camp and 
you'd think hopefully we'll only be here for three or six months at the longest, but it'd be 12 months later and you'd still 
be there. It could be really depressing. Some people thought they were going to spend their whole lives there and some 
people do. Well not their whole lives but six or seven years. 

As a young kid that would be a huge chunk of your life and would form your basis for understanding the world... 

\ahji That that's life. I was completely shocked when I came to Australia. That was 30 years ago. 

How did you eventually get out of the camps? 

Nahji It was in the third camp, closer to Bangkok, that our names were finally called. Australia was our lucky draw and we flew 

there on Thai Airways. It was a plane load of motion sick refugees... No one had ever driven much let alone flown. 

Df Do you remember that day that your names were called out? 

Nahji I remember exactly what happened. There's a strong image in my mind of my aunty screaming with joy and her face wet 
with tears. When they'd finished calling the names you'd hear all these howls; women, children and men sitting in corners 
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howling as if someone had died, howling their hearts out because their name hadn't been called. When our name finally 
did get called out for the last time we held this massive party for everyone. What goes on in refugee camps is a really 
long story, it's a whole interview; what you do, how you get by... 

What are some of your strongest memories? 

yjahji The strongest memory I have of the refugee camps is one atrocious day which involved guns, death and faeces, which I 
don't really want to talk about because it's such a typical war/refugee story and I feel like people are really sick of being 
bombarded with refugee stories, sad stories. I don't go there any more. 

I talk about 

catching dragon flies and having them as pets for 
the day. That's how we filled in our days. 

We'd tie their tails to 

a piece of cotton and the other end of the string to our fingers. We also caught crickets to hold cricket fights, which 
involved pulling some of their heads off and mounting the head onto the end of a matchstick. Sounds gross now but it 
was fun then. 

If you don't want to talk about it, then how do you make people aware of what people like your family have been 
through? 

si ahj i I've been trying to do this for years and it's like they've heard it all before, "Oh not another refugee story" (see page72 

* Boat Stories). It's kind of like we've been forgotten. This is something that's quite a conundrum for me; do I talk about 
it or do I shut up and get on with it? Most people say you've just got to get on with it, and I have, of course I have. 

I also think that you're living by example and putting forward a very positive 'refugee story' about contributing to the 
fabric of a country in an incredible way. 

\ahj The thing is, you do end up with an emotional scar which has a profound effect on your life. I've had a relationship break 
down because of it. My partner used to say it was too much to deal with, to live with my depression, to live with my 
childhood memories. It's got to come out somewhere and it comes out when I'm at home. I don't have any Vietnamese 
friends but last year I met Luke Nguyen who co-owns the Red Lantern restaurant in Surry Hills [NSW] (see page 78 
*Cooking Stones). He went through the same experience and he says, "It's funny you should say all these things because 
I go through exactly the same thing; I'm depressed but I try to hide it, I have scars but I try to hide them, and my really 
close friends don't want to hear about my refugee stories so I don't talk about them any more." My parents don't talk 
about their experiences and that really hurts me. I want to hear it from them first hand. I know what I went through and 
I have my memories, but I was a child and I really don't remember all that much. I don't know why, but they still don't 

want to talk about it. It's probably too hurtful and they don't want their children or grandchildren to be scarred by the 

same memories. The thing is though, by doing that, they have made an impact on the younger generation (see page 
82 *Weaving Stones). My nieces' and nephews' understanding of their culture is limited and comes to them second or 
third hand. It's like a repeated displacement. Their parents feel displaced and now, being born in Australia they don't 
even know where they come from. That sense of displacement is being passed down the generations which is really sad. 
Unlike the Jewish community who are very good at demonstrating their culture in a tangible and a very literate sense. 
They have museums and books.... 

/)/ ... and a very strong sense of their own history as a people. 

\ahji There is that in the Vietnamese community, but it's kept very much within the community, as opposed to the wider 
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Australian community. It's all kept in the outer West of Sydney. 

Why do you talk about the Vietnamese community as opposed to the Laotian community? 

Mahji Because I'm Vietnamese Lao. I was born in Laos. Not many people knew where Laos was until recently and when I say, 

"I'm a Vietnamese refugee" it's like people instantly recognise which box to put me in. Now 30 years on, I think I speak 
well, I sound like an Australian, but somehow, I still don't feel like an Australian. 

Df No? 

\ahji I want to, but I'm not allowed to. There's this unspoken silence in the community. If you don't assimilate you're kind of 
castrated for it, but if you do assimilate too well then you're also a bit discriminated against. People used to spit at us in 
Footscray, Melbourne, that's how outwardly racist it used to be. When we first came here I was being bashed on the way 
to and from school - physically and verbally abused non-stop for the first five years I was in Australia. 

Df Why did it stop? 

\ahji Awareness, and it became seen as 'racist'. The word 'racism' came out and it was seen as not the thing to do. Then it 

became a silent form of racism instead where you look through a person, a Vietnamese person, rather than looking at 
them. There are various forms of racism; the tone of voice, demeanor... Someone doesn't necessarily have to say, "I don't 
think you can afford this. I don't like your type round here. Take a rickshaw back out to Cabramatta." I dunno. I can't 
even fit in when I go back home [to Laos] because I won't be Loatian or Vietnamese either, not really. That's just the 
way life is these days. 

Its modern life. l'm not the only person 
like this. Its globalisation 

and what's happened throughout the world. Unfortunately 
the world now says, "Just deal with it, it's survival of the fittest." 

And expects you to think of yourself as lucky. 

Nahji Deal with it. If you get dealt lemons, sell lemonade. 

So the first five years in Melbourne weren't that great? 

Nahji When we first came to Australia in March 1978 we arrived at Sydney airport and we were driven out to a hostel in East 
Hills. We stayed there for four months. The compulsory time was six months but this family from the Hunter Valley came 
to pick out some people for employment... factory fodder, cheap labour. They picked my parents because they were young 
and fit. This family, the Rigbys, were also Catholic and believed in giving us a fair go, over and above just being cheap 
labour for their farm. They were actually very generous people. They helped us decide which schools to go to, gave us a 
house to live in, supported us, and my parents worked on their chicken farm in Cessnock for a couple of years. Then thank 
god my aunty came along and rescued us. She said, "You've got to get the fuck out of here... Come down to Melbourne 
and help me run my noodle shop." When she arrived as a refugee in 1978 her first port of call was Melbourne. At that time 
there weren't many Vietnamese people. It was very much the first drop off of Vietnamese refugees and my aunty was one 
of them. I don't know how she got her house on Punt Road, Richmond, but she didn't live in a commission flat. Out of 
this house, which is now Niagara Galleries, 

she was operating a black- 
market noodle shop. 

At the time, anyone who was Vietnamese knew about this house. It was 
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stories 


By Kate Bezar 



First came Chinese, then Indian, 
then Japanese, was Thai next?, then 
Vietnamese. It is hard to believe that 
not all that long ago our most exotic 
dining experience was limited to 
sweet and sour pork with egg fried 
rice and perhaps a won ton for the 
really adventurous. Since then we’ve 
embraced Asian cuisine like no 
other, especially when it’s as good as 
it is at The Red Lantern restaurant 
in Surry Hills, NSW. 

In the first chapter of Secrets of the 
Red Lantern, Pauline Nguyen, one of 
the restaurant’s founders answers 
the question many have asked of 
her... ‘How is Vietnamese different 
to other cuisines?’ 


First she says, it’s simple, quick, 
and straightforward. She explains 
that ovens don’t exist in Vietnam 
because they “prefer to watch their 
food being cooked - deep fried, 
steamed, low braised, chargrilled, 
barbecued or tossed in a flaming 
wok.” Mouth watering yet? 

Perhaps what most characterises 
Vietnamese dishes is the abundance 
of fresh, uncooked herbs. It’s not 
unusual for several bunches of 
mint, basil and coriander to be 
consumed in a meal. 

Vietnamese food is also 
characterised by drama; crunch 
and contrast, flavours and textures. 
The crunch of crispy salt and 


pepper squid gives way to the white 
flesh within, springy rice paper is in 
strong contrast to the fresh herbs 
and bean sprouts it encases. 

But the real secret Pauline says 
is nuoc mam cham , fish sauce. When 
described as the ‘liquid extraction 
of fermented anchovies and salt’, 
it doesn’t sound all that appealing, 
but when used as the vital 
ingredient in Vietnamese salads, 
wraps, soups and stir-fries, it’s a 
phenomenon all of it’s own. 

'Secrets of the Red Lantern is part 
cookbook, part family story, part 
autobiography, bursting with over 120 
recipes and stunning photographs. 
Murdoch Books. RRP $59.95. 




where you'd go to get your noodle fix, your pho noodle soup. She's a master chef best known for her pho noodle soup. 
Good on her. Did word of the noodle-shop then spread beyond the Vietnamese community? 

\ahji She looked at 


Nahji 


the dire and desperate state of Australian 
cuisine and instantly knew that they would love 
Vietnamese food. 


One of the first things she said that is really imprinted in my memory was, "Oh my 
god, these people have to eat." She couldn't believe you could eat bread with butter in the mornings, cereal, and yoghurt 
that tasted and smelt like vomit to her... There were no greens, no lettuce, chooks were frozen. Chooks... There are so 
many full on refugee stories I could tell you... Being of Loatian/Vietnamese background, when we first arrived on the 
chicken farm I was taught how to catch a chicken, how to hold it, how to slay it by the neck, how to collect the blood 
and how to make blood tofu, how to boil it and pluck its feathers... When the school kids came to visit and saw that 
happening they just thought we were absolute freaks. My mother would say, "Actually they're the ones who are freaks 
eating frozen chooks." She couldn't believe that in a country, and particularly in the Hunter Valley where there was an 
abundance of free range chooks, that people would still go to Coles [supermarket] and buy everything from the shelves 
and freezers - she couldn't understand it. 

Well, it is a bit screwed up. 

And we are moving away from that as a society now. Mum turned our front garden into a vegie patch - we were completely 
self-sustaining - but we kids were so embarrassed by it. We were like, "Mum, it's the front garden, it's meant to have 
gnomes and flowers." So we grew up being ashamed of being Vietnamese and as soon as the vegie patch was in, we didn't 
invite anyone home. Actually there's a funny story I can tell you about why Asian people used to wear pyjamas in the 
streets back in those days... When you arrive as a refugee you go to the Red Cross or St Vincent de Paul and you can pick 
out whatever you need; clothes and whatnot. When we were at the Red Cross we saw these matching suits which for us 
was fantastic. In Asia, 


suits cost a fortune and only the wealthy 
people wore them; thats what pyjamas looked like 
to us. 

It was like, we love this country, they give you free suits. A lot of other Vietnamese people did the same 
thing, they'd pick out their suits thinking how brilliant it was and how comfortable the flannelette was. This wasn't any 
old fabric, it was nice and soft and you could sit in them all day! Meanwhile Australians were saying, "Oh my god, these 
people wear pyjamas in the streets." 

That's great. You said before that the Rigby's were also Catholic. Were you? 

It was just one of those things we did because we thought it would increase our migration chances. In fact, I was baptised 
in the refugee camp at the age of seven and given a Western name which was Francesca. 

Was it from your aunt that you got the cooking bug? 

W/// It's a cultural thing. Whether your parents cook well or not, it's just part of the Asian culture to teach your children how 
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to be self-sustaining; how to cook, how to provide for a husband and family, particularly as a girl. That's your god-given 
right. Fortunately they were good chefs. I didn't really understand at that stage how lucky I was in that until now. I've 
actually always wanted to do something other than hospitality because to me, being from a hospitality background meant 
that we were still slaves. My aunt's noodle house became a restaurant, it grew, and grew, and grew, and I felt like a bit of 
a slave to the typical Australian who used to come to it. All my life I'd waitressed to pay the rent and then 

I goi 

a job as a credit analyst in a bank because it was a 
place to hide, 

to get away from hospitality, to get away from being a slave, but still have an income. In 
all that time there was a voice saying, "You've got to tell your story, you've got to tell your story, otherwise it's not worth 
anything." You know, you've got to prove yourself worthy, especially coming from a refugee background. As I grew up, I 
realised that there was an amazing story in my life, that we'd lived and survived that era. I also realised that in being one 
of the first Vietnamese people and subsequently having such a profound influence on Australia's cuisine through our food, 

I was part of Australia's history. I really wanted to document it by making a film. Ever since the age of about 16 I've been 
indirectly involved somehow in film. I'd always be in a circle of film making friends and whatnot, but the film industry's 
really hard. I could never afford to take myself off to film school - I couldn't get in to start with - but I always wanted 
to document this thing that I had. How would I do this story? It was just too expensive. I couldn't do a feature. But, I 
love art, I go to galleries a lot and one of the most profound shows I've seen was a William Kentridge exhibition at the 
MCA [Museum of Contemporary Art, NSW] about three years ago. I went back to it time and time again at any opportunity 
I could. I would just sit and watch his charcoal animations thinking that this could be a way for me to tell my story. I 
thought, 

I can draw, I can make this happen; I don t 
need actors, I don t need to rely on anyone else to 
tell my story, 

I can just draw it. It was like going back to my childhood because that's what I used to 
do all the time. We had to make up our own stories and make do with what was around us. The best things were pen 
and paper, the ground, the dirt. It was so immediate. My siblings and I had a theatre company in the refugee camp. One 
person would take the money at the door and a few us would hold these figurines we'd made out of mud tied to strings 
in front of a sheet of fabric strewn over two bricks... We were entrepreneurial at a very young age. We entertained people 
and took money. If you didn't have money you could get in by offering us a beetle, gecko, cricket, nuts, or these pips you 
could find... anything that had some value. An empty can of Coke was really highly prized, it was big time, because out of 
an empty Coke can you could make various things... A chip packet was excellent for printing onto a T-shirt. If you rubbed 
the plastic packet onto a T-shirt, you'd have a backwards print... It'd be about a week's rubbing, but it worked. It's a lot 
of fun. So going back to the animation... I saw a pamphlet advertising workshops 'exposing the art of William Kentridge 1 . 
It was tailor-made for me. I was one of the adults who did this three-hour course one evening and it was amazing, it 
changed my life. It was so simple, well, kinda. 
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* Weaving Stories , ,^ 


When it’s more prestigious to work 
in a sweatshop (for less money) than 
to weave silks into glorious fabrics 
as your ancestors have done for 
centuries, it is a cause for concern. 
Samorn Sanixav, founder of Eastern 
WEFT a Laotian weaving cooperative, 
certainly thinks so. She says, “The 
young people (in Laos) want Nokia 
phones and converse shoes, no one 
wants to weave any longer.” 

Samorn founded Eastern WEFT 
in 2005 in an attempt to keep silk¬ 
weaving skills alive in the country 
of her birth. Like Nahji, she had tied 
Laos with her family in 1979 and 
settled in Sydney. In 2002 she returned 
to Laos and w orked for various 
NGOs. She saw weaving skills all but 
dying out in neighbouring Thailand. 
Visiting a market in Laos one time she 
befriended Khaisy who was selling 
ethnic textiles. Kaisy is from Xam 
Neau, a region known to hav e some of 
the best weavers in all of Laos. 

Kaisy was bom in 1963, during 


the heavy bombings of Laos by the 
Americans during the Vietnam war, so 
she thought bombs dropping from the 
sky were part of life. 

Together they hatched a plan to 
build a small weaving studio and 
boarding house in a v illage just 
outside Vientiane. In March 2005 
Samorn brought her first samples 
back to Australia and all 50 pieces 
were snapped up quicker than she’d 
ever imagined. Eastern WEFT was 
born. WEFT stands for Weav ing, 
Empowerment, Fair Trade and 
Tradition. 

Samorn and Khaisy have since 
concentrated on creating textiles 
of the highest possible quality and 
it’s paving off. The w ork of their 
weavers is featured in creations by 
fashion designers like Akira Isogawa 
in Australia and Frederic Molenac in 
France. For Molenac they produced 
a skirt for an exhibition titled 
‘Metissages’. It took 42 metres of 
fabric, two weavers two weeks to sew 


it into 2cm pleats and it weighs almost 
20kg. 

While others simply cut or print 
on ready made fabric, Eastern WEFT 
produce their fabric from scratch by 
extremely talented weavers. “All of our 
textiles are created entirely by hand, 
hand spun, hand dyed, hand woven. 
We have no machinery, no electricity 
and no chemicals so we are also 
carbon neutral”, Samom proudly says. 

Eastern WEFT fabrics and products 
can be found in boutiques and 
galleries worldwide. 

Here’s just a sample. For more information, 

\isit www.eastemwefi.com.au 

Musee du Quai Branlv - Paris, France 

Benny Ong, Singapore 

Taylor and Khoo, NSW, Australia 

Arida, NSW, Australia 

Planet Furniture - NSW, Australia 

Akira Isogawa, NSW V7C, Australia 

National galley of Victoria, VIC, Australia 

Powerhouse Museum - NSW, Australia 

Karavan - QLD, Australia 

Hive Galley - ACT, Australia 
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Dj No magic or technological wizardry. 

No, the magic was in your head, and in the ability to draw, and the desire to want to do a film. All I needed was a digital 
camera, a computer, a tripod, a piece of paper, some charcoal, a wall, a lamp for constant lighting... I had all those 
things, plus a drawing skill and a story. I was like, shit man, I am off and running. 

Did you have the story for Autumn Moon already in your head? 

Sahji Oh yeah. The narrative was always in my head. 

DJ It's a little story that tells a much bigger one. 

I had lots of them. I've got a whole series of five minute films in my head that tell the modern Australian story and 
represents a little bit of everybody in Australia I think. The charcoal animations also speak to the younger generation 
because they're so simple. Kids just go, 

"Wow. How does the drawing 

move Mum?" 

That's how they get into the story because they want to know how it moves. 

Whereas modern animation is so polished that they don't even realise that it's a series of frames. 

Kids can't relate to it in the same way, they gravitate towards the charcoal animation because they know that they can 
put pencil on paper too. 

How long did it take you? 

Autumn Moon (see Nahji's drawings on page 85), was actually made as a test to get funding. It was shortlisted for funding 
a couple of times but they'd say, "We love it but Nahji you're not a film maker, you work in a bank." I said, "But I've got 
a team of very experienced film makers behind me. I've got a sound designer, I've got an editor. I've got a team of very 
talented people who know how to make films. I'm just the animator and they're going to help me put it together." Their 
reply was, "But you've never made a film before." I said, "Isn't that the whole point, isn't this funding for first time film 
makers? I am that person." I missed out and they gave it to someone who had a lot of experience. Rowena, my editor and 
co-animator, and I had spent two months full time making the animation, so we decided to enter it into the 2006 Sydney 
Film Festival rather than let it go to waste. Well, 

it got into the official selection 
and ever since then it s kinda been traveling with 
its own wings, 

just by word of mouth. The director of the Soho Shorts Festival in the UK somehow saw 
it at a friend's place on DVD and emailed me to asked if he could screen it. He did and it was nominated for a prize. Then 
it went to the Berlin Human Rights Festival. I get people ringing and emailing me about this film that they've seen and 
loved. They want a copy for themselves and it keeps spreading that way. I've actually only filled out one entry form and 
that was the Sydney Film Festival application. 

And the next film? 

Yeah, well, when you see this kitchen of mine, you'll understand why there hasn't been another one yet. I left the bank 
after seeing the William Kentridge exhibition. I needed to have a job that allowed me to make my own animations, my 
own films, and the only way to do that was to be self-employed. The thing I knew best was Vietnamese food and I had 
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catering experience so I decided to do that. You get dealt lemons, sell lemonade. 

I got dealt rice 

paper rolls, thats what I am. 

I thought; I'm going to sell rice paper rolls. I'm 
going to make them really tiny, really small and cute and sell them to caterers. That's my niche. They're not the big 
restaurant ones, they're small and expensive and really good. The Vietnamese people who work for me are like, "Oh my 
god, the people are not going to be filled up." Of course not, they're canapes, they're not meant to fill you up. They're 
works of art. They just look at me as if I have lost it. They can't believe that people would even pay for such tiny rolls. 
So I take it the catering business just took off and got a life of its own? 

Sahji Yeah. I started from home in Balmain for the first two months and then I leased out a kitchen with enough space for me 

to do my rice paper rolls, but more importantly, it provided constant lighting and a little space to do the animation from. 

But the rice paper rolls took off instantly. The orders kept coming in and the animation kept getting pushed out of the 
way. The tripod went to the corner of the room, then the drawing papers started disappearing from the walls, the charcoal 
started collecting dust in the corner, the kitchen expanded and my little space next to the kitchen became an office and 
a semi-staff room. It's a bit like a muffin top now, we're just bursting at the seams. 

Df That's great. 

Kahji It is, but it's like a little baby that's too young to be left alone. I'll have to wait till it's five and perhaps then I can return 
to full time animation. 

DJ You'll get there. 

\ahji I'm sure I will. Anything's possible, it is Australia. That's the thing. I love Australia, it is stunning. It's my home and it is 
the land of opportunities. If you want to make money or have a good life, and you want it badly enough, you'll get it in 
Australia because you can. It's increasingly hard to do so because there's more people, more competition, more knowledge 
and it's survival of the fittest, but it is possible. 

My story is just a day in the 
life of the modern Australian, its just a typical 
modern Australian story. 

I want to make enough rice paper rolls to give me the freedom, 
financially and time wise, to keep making these five minute animations. I want to make these stories as a memory and a 
recording of history, of what happened. We didn't have cameras in the camps so my family and the likes of me don’t have 
tangible histories. There are no photos of my childhood at all, it’s all in my head, so basically I want to make these films 
so that there is some tangible record. 

Df And a visual record, not just a spoken or a written one. 

Nahj, Yeah, and something that appeals to children so that they can learn where they came from. I want to continue creating 
the dialogue of the Vietnamese refugee and the new Australian. I want to continue in the Jewish tradition which I really 
admire. I want to make Vietnamese people feel proud of who they are in Australia... 

Df I have absolutely no doubt you will. 

Mahji ... Because I want to feel proud of what I've done. 
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Laurent Labourmene's CV f (if he had one... we suspect he doesn't), would be scattered with words tike United and Nations, 
Leadership, Development; Forum, Global, Future and Architect. It would be staged in Vienna, Pans, Sydney, New York and 
San Francisco. After reading it you'd expect to meet some incredibly impressive, possibly uptight; individual. Impressive he 
is, but uptight? Not in the slightest. In fact Laurent is one of the most humble individuals and, as you'll quickly realise when 
you read the following interview, extraordinonly brave, candid and full of insight. If we could build the world of tomorrow, 
then we'd want this guy to be one of the architects. Enough superlatives, here's Laurent's story. 

Df Where are you from? 

Laurent I was born in Toulouse in the South of France in 1975. Mum and Dad were both French but Dad visited Australia in the 
early 1970s and a couple of months before he came out to Australia, he met Mum. He travelled around Australia fossicking, 
looking for gold. He was a bit of a gypsy - it was the early 70's after all. Then he moved back to France and Mum returned 
with him to Australia where they traveled for awhile. I was conceived in Australia, in a Combi van somewhere in the 
outback. They moved back to France and quickly got married a month before I was born in August. They spent two more 
years in France and then we immigrated to Australia to create a new life. According to Mum and Dad, they did it for me, 
they felt there were more opportunities here in terms of the lifestyle and environment. 

Df So for all intents and purposes you grew up here? 

Laurent Pretty much. We traveled around Australia for two years fruit picking when we first moved here, again like gypsies. My 
parents didn't even have $1,000, they had a couple of suitcases, a kid on their shoulder and could barely speak English at 
the time. They worked incredibly hard. They were some of the best years of my life, you know, being immersed in nature 
was the best time I had. I think that's what had really attracted them to Australia; the outdoors and nature and falling 
in sync with that. One of my earliest memories was bathing in the Snowy River and nature has really been my rock ever 
since. I think an awareness of nature's seasons and its cycles of creation and destruction became coded in me then. It 
etched itself inside me. I have them to thank for that. 

Df Did you put down roots eventually? 

Laurent We did. We had a caravan and settled in Geelong [Victoria, Australia], so I grew up there from the age of four till about 
13 in a caravan park which was full on. We didn't have all the things that everybody else had and I always felt somewhat 
embarrassed by that as a child. 

My world always felt small, it was 
never big enough which pushed me outwards 

I guess, not in 

terms of the accumulation of possessions and material wealth, but in terms of my desire to connect to something larger. 
Whether that was my dream, or a way of thinking about things, or perceiving things, or my place within the world... You 
know, what's the big picture and what are the big questions? I'm an only child too and was always around immigrant 
adults; Moroccans, Tunisians, Greeks, Spaniards, Germans, Dutch, Italians, Egyptians... so I felt as if I grew up faster. 
Things also started to change between my parents. I think the French, or perhaps the southern French, are typically 
very vocal like many other Meditteranean-blooded people. It got increasingly violent in our small family. Shit was always 
hitting the fan. I also had some difficult times with other things during those years that I've only really just been 
able to talk about, stuff that happened when I was a kid. When I was seven I was raped and that has certainly rippled 
throughout my life. In time you begin to see the other side of things though. I've been reading Maya Angelou's work. 
She's an American poet and writes in such a raw and unhindered way about the challenges in' her own life. She's someone 
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* Chalk and change 

The humble blackboard is an just a method or medium - they 

unlikely subject for an international sought to change the world with 
art exhibition. More commonly their ideas. Steiner was an influential 

found on classroom than gallery Austrian philosopher, scholar and 

walls, the scratchings of chalk on a educator. Possibly most well known 

matt black surface generally last only for establishing Waldorf education 
as long as the attention span of a 10- practiced in Steiner schools, he is 

year old. Undoubtedly this was what also the founder of Anthroposophy 

lay in the blackboard’s appeal as a and is credited with establishing 

medium for both artist Joseph Beuys biodynamic agriculture. 

(1921-1986) and philosopher Rudolf Beuys is considered one of the 
Steiner (1861-1925). Beuys adopted most influential figures in modern 
the format as an important element and contemporary art. The German 
in his performances and interactions artist achieved international fame 
with audiences from the 1960s and and notoriety in the 1960s but his 
Steiner created blackboard drawings influence is still keenly felt today, 
in the 1920s to illustrate his public Beuys strongly believed that art had 
lectures. Their blackboard works are the power to shape a better society 
the subject of a exhibition currently and he was fascinated by Steiner’s 
at the National Gallery of Victoria teachings on politics, economics 

(NGV), Melbourne. and intellectual freedom. Beuys 

Beuys and Steiner share more than was motivated by a utopian belief 


in the power of universal human 
creativity and believed that art 
had the potential to bring about 
revolutionary change. This was his 
concept of Social Sculpture in which 
society as a whole was regarded as 
one great work of art to which each 
person can contribute creatively. 

In 1973, Beuys wrote, “...art is now 
the only evolutionary-revolutionary 
power. Only art is capable of 
dismantling the repressive effects of 
a senile social system that continues 
to totter along the deathline: to 
dismantle in order to build ‘A 
SOCIAL ORGANISM AS A WORK OF 
ART’... EVERY HUMAN BEING IS 
AN ARTIST...” 




that feels deeply, faces her stuff head on; its joys, its ugliness, its tears and laughter, and that really speaks to me more 
and more these days. There is nothing sanitized about it. My parents were never aware of what had happened to me until 
my mid 20's - I kept it inside as a child for so many years - and not sharing it does stuff to you eventually. You want to 
get as far away from the event as you can. You try to get as far away from the personal and all the feelings and emotions 
associated with that moment as you can. 

Df By turning your attention to everything else? 

Laurent In some ways that's what I did. It projected me right out into the cosmos - thinking about the planet and our place 
within this huge universe. I recall writing a short story about a civilization living on Pluto - I must have been eight years- 
old - it was one of the first things I ever wrote. I could also relate to the pain of the planet and its people at that very 
young age. You know, in many ways it was probably reflecting my own. I remember in my early teens being profoundly 
impacted by all the We are the World stuff and later Sting who was quite vocal on injustices. 

I could 

relate to the healing that needed to be done. 

It was a mirror 

for me. I would stay for hours and hours in my room listening to Sting and others. I drowned myself, not only in the world 
of dreams, but also in my studies and my work. I went through a pretty artistic stage too, sculpting Uluru, the Olgas, the 
pyramids, Buddhist monks, and native American Indians... I'd draw scenes of white man killing all the buffalos in North 
America as the indigenous people looked on. Not sure where all that came from. Pretty quickly I found myself starting to 
excel in my studies. When I was 13 I was one of about a dozen kids from around Victoria that were named 'gifted' and we 
went to university for a year, a couple of days a week studying Physics, Music, Maths and other things. 

Df Was that the first time you were really taken out of your 'small' world and saw the possibilities of a far bigger one? 

Laurent Yes I guess it was, I drowned myself in wanting to be successful and I excelled all throughout secondary school. I got into 
Law but couldn't stand it and within three months I knew I had to get out. I started studying International Relations and 
International Development because I was comfortable looking at things from a macro perspective, but I found it too was 
missing something, it was missing a soul, it wasn't connected to something deeper. When I got a scholarship to transfer to 
Melbourne University and their International Conflict Resolution Centre for my Honours year it was the first time I'd moved 
out of home. It was one of the hardest years of my life. I 'came out' to my parents which wasn't well received. I felt lost 
and alone. I had all these awards and I didn't know why. I didn't know the big why of my life. I didn't know who I was. I 
felt empty. What was this thing called life really, really for? And perhaps the biggest one of all, what was my true calling, 
in the highest sense of the word? I remember being in an old Italian townhouse in Carlton [Melbourne], I was sharing but 
alone on that day, feeling so, so lost and so, so sad. I really wanted to end my life. 

I’d reached 

breaking point, but as soon as that moment came, 
something pulled me out of it. 

I guess I'd reached the crisis point that a lot of 

people get to in their 50's... I was in my early 20's. 

Df I think they call it a 'Quarterlife crisis'. 
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Laurent It was my unplanned rite of passage I guess, a vision quest of sorts. It really did jump-start something for me though. 
I started looking more deeply at myself at that time... digging deeper. In the following months I had what some people 
would call a peak experience of awareness, of being aware of how we are all interconnected and part of something much 
larger. It was a process of remembering for me. It was a huge recalibration which opened up a whole new world for me. I 
began to explore the great teachings of the perennial philosophers and have been doing so ever since. I started teaching 
International Relations at Deakin University the year after I graduated but the call to do something else was also there 
so I really started to clarify my aspirations. 

Df What direction did you see yourself headed in? 

Laurent I wanted to work for the UN [United Nations]. I really started putting out that intention, expecting that it would happen 
at some time in the distant future and within three months things started to happen. I got a call from my ex-professor, 
Di Bretherton, who wanted me to join her in Paris. Di had been seconded to the UN for the International Year for the 
Culture of Peace and Non-Violence which was a UN-wide initiative but had its task force based within UNESCO in Paris. 
I could speak both French and English and she needed someone who was confident in the conflict resolution models we 
were using. Within 10 days I had packed up my life in Australia and left. While I was there we trained lots of organisations 
from around the world. 

Df And after that? 

Laurent I did some work for another project in UNESCO and then I decided to take three months off, go on a semi-retreat, visit 
a friend in San Francisco and do some training with the Global Dialogue Institute just outside of Philadelphia. I'd do 
yoga, spend all my money at Wholefoods on organic food and spend the rest of my days at the California Institute of 
Integral Studies. I read the work of the Indian sage Sri Aurobindo, American philosopher Ken Wilber and others at the 
time. After that I returned to Europe for a while and then went back to Australia. I was destined to get this job working 
for UNDP [United Nations Development Programme] in New York and so I moved there in 2000. As soon as I arrived things 
fell through but I ended up meeting the head of a summit which was being held in New York that year called The UN 
Millennium World Peace Summit for Religious and Spiritual Leaders. It was the largest gathering of religious and spiritual 
leaders from around the planet. I think there were nearly 2,000 attendees from every religious and spiritual tradition you 
could ever think of, apart from the few that weren't allowed there for political reasons like the Dalai Lama. 

Df It amazes me that he'd be excluded from something apolitical like that. 

Laurent He just takes it in his stride, smiles and chuckles I think... Something really stuck out for me at the time. I noticed that 
there was a void in the Summit programme. Most of the people who were attending were in their 50's, 60's, 70's plus. 
There were no participants in their 20's and 30's, so I put forward a proposal to the head of the Summit to address that 
by holding a parallel summit for about 50 young people from around the world. 

Df Like who? 

Laurent Young leaders working in government, non-profit and business sectors who were open to digging deeper into some of 
the issues that the Summit was exploring. So we got the nod to run the program. I remember standing at the gates of 
the UN General Assembly in New York and, as far as the eye could see, 

there was this sea 

ojreligious and spiritual leaders wearing the most 
extraordinary traditional clothes and garments. 

It was like a 
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scene from a movie. So we ran the programme, it had some challenges, it was an interesting experiment I must say. I had 
a bit of a run-in with the Secretary General of the Summit at the time, but I learnt a lot from that experience, especially 
how leaders cast very long cultural shadows. My experiences made me see that people were working on issues of such 
complexity without having first spent some time learning how to lead one of the most complex systems: themselves. I 
felt it was a conversation that leaders needed to be having. A seed was planted in me... The year 2000 was also a really 
exciting time to be 

in New York; it was the Millennium Year .; 
and there was so much happening at the UN. 

There was a 

major forum in September called the State of the World Forum and all these inspiring people had come to New York to 
explore questions about the future of the planet. It was amazing. I had been emailing Jean Houston, the former protege 
of the anthropologist Margaret Mead, and we met in New York at the time of the Forum. Jean was also wanting to do more 
with young people around issues of leadership. She was giving the keynote speech at the Forum and she snuck me into a 
dinner on one of the nights. The dinners were off limits to those who hadn't 'coughed up' but we managed to evade the 
security guard's attention. She gave her keynote. She is one of the most gifted story-tellers I ve come across. She put on a 
one-woman play where she took on the different perspectives of globalisation. At one moment she was the person being 
affected by global warming, and then she was a media mogul, and then she was some farmer trying to make a living. She 
acted out a dozen or so different characters to show the complexity of the issues that the Forum was trying to address 
and how we needed push ourselves to see these issues from multiple perspectives. 

Df How eye-opening being able to be part of something like that. 

Laurent I felt as if I could breathe a little better. I always felt like a fish out of water growing up, and yet here 

I was 

with people who were talking about the things I 
had intuited all my life. 

I thought for a moment I'd found my tribe with them, but in many 
ways I hadn't. About a month after that I was still in New York and found myself in a playground in Queens. I think it 
was directly opposite the UN headquarters at 46th Street, on the opposite side of the East River. I remember looking up 
at the UN building and just asking myself what was I here to do next. As the UN cast a huge shadow over me, I really 
felt something percolating. I left New York the following year and returned to Australia with a view to going back after 
sorting out my visa issues at the end of September 2001. The week before 11 September I changed my plans and then of 
course 9/11 happened. I was amazed how so many of our leaders were seemingly dead from the head down during that 
time. I had been wanting to set up a leadership foundation and programs specifically geared to emerging young leaders. 
That year Jean was in Australia and I participated in one of her programs. A few months later I joined forces with one of 
the participants from that program and founded an international foundation, the SHIFT Foundation, to support emerging 
global leaders from the business, government and community sectors. That consumed the next five years of my life. My 
energy went into helping flesh out the detail, building the organization, developing the programs and raising funds. I 
was also juggling other things throughout this time and catalyzing other projects too. 
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*Makes light work by Kate Bezar 

In 2002 Laurent Labourmene saw an image in a magazine - it was one of Christopher 
Bucklow’s ‘Guest’ works. It lead him to explore Bucklow’s work further and held him 
entranced. Bucklow’s ‘Guests’ are a series of photographs of silhouettes made up of 
thousands of‘cells’ of light. While the images themselves are spectacular, the process b\ 
which they are made is equally fascinating. 

UK-based Bucklow describes his method as a “cross between photography and 
drawing. Each ‘cell’ of light in the figure is a photographic image of the sun’s disc, and 
in each Guest there are about twenty-five thousand of these solar images - one for each 
day of a biblical span of three score years and ten. A lifetime of suns. The blue field 
around the figure is an image of the sky. Precisely where all the solar images fall on the 
photographic paper inside the camera is determined by mv ‘drawing’ a human silhouette 
with pinhole apertures on the front of the camera. The actual paper that w as inside 
becomes the artwork. There is no negative and no enlargement.” 

In 2004 Laurent w as attending a conference in London. On the spur of the moment, 
he emailed Bucklow and said, “my w ork’s about consciousness development, I sense that 
yours is too... I’d love to meet up.” Which they did. Later that year, on the 8th of August, 
Laurent dreamt of “tw o huge silhouettes standing in the blackness of space shot through 
with a billion stars, their hands almost touching, almost becoming One.” The dream was 
extremely powerful and for Laurent it had significance on many levels: the many parts 
of ourselves w e seek to integrate, unity and diversity, spirit and matter, the earthlv and 
heavenly. He w as reminded of a passage in the Gospel of St Thomas w hich says that “w hen 
you make the two into one and make the inner like the outer and the outer like the inner 
and the above like the below...you shall enter the Kingdom”. Laurent saw the dream as 
being about “the physics of Love: a type of alchemical process that ‘collapses’ or transcends 
the many dualities we perceive to form unconditional love”. He rang Bucklow and told him 
about it, there w as an extended silence on the other end of the phone. Eventually Bucklow 
said, “I had the same dream on the same day, August 8th, in 1989”. In 1989, Bucklow was 
still a curator with the Victoria and Albert Museum and it was this dream that inspired him 
to then take up art full time. Bucklow has said that his dream “posed a question about the 
place of emotion and w ill in the w orld, Guest became its answ er.” 
www.chrisbucklow.com / www.artereaI.com.au 
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Df Like...? 

Laurent Well, in early 2006 I went over to one of my Australian-East-Timorese friend's places and he told me how lost he felt in 
terms of connecting to his life's calling. He'd been studying architecture but his heart just wasn't in it. I encouraged 
him to dream a little and that's what he started to do. No longer did he want to design the architecture of buildings, 
he wanted to design the social, political and cultural architecture of the newly independent East Timor. It was quite a 
revelation. Over the following weeks we had many conversations and an idea for a project emerged. It would help with 
the process of revisioning the future of the newly independent country. By the end of 2006 our project had attracted the 
attention of the then Foreign Minister of the country, Jose Ramos Horta. Ramos Horta formally agreed to act as Executive 
Champion of it, which he still does today as the newly elected President of the country. My friend's since returned to East 
Timor to begin work on the initiative. 

Df And where are you at now? 

Laurent A few months ago I felt my work with the SHIFT Foundation had been done. It was such a difficult decision to make, but 

I'd outgrown it so it was time to leave and explore other things. Many people close to me say that I'm an artist at heart 

and I do think I have that temperament. I saw the Joseph Beuys exhibition (see page 92 *Chalk and change) recently... 

I think he was the first person to come up with the terms 'social artist' and social sculpture. Somehow I can relate to 
those ways of looking at the work I do. 

I think we need more Da Vinci’s 
of the social body. I’d love to see us cultivating a 
greater sense of craftsmanship. 

® J ^ Perhaps beauty and elegance need to play a greater 

role too. These are not words used a lot these days. I'm not sure why I use this type of language. I m fascinated by the 
art, science and craft of designing the world around us. I do think that the times are calling for us to sculpt ourselves, 
our lives and our societies into increasingly healthier expressions. 

Df What gives you that sense? 

Laurent It's something I feel intuitively... Our consciousness (see page 99 *Makes light work) - cognitive, emotional, moral and 
spiritual development - has to come up to speed with the massive technological and scientific developments which only 
seem to be accelerating. It's a little like humanity is in this huge chrysalis, right at that moment before we breakthrough. 
It's a little like water when it boils. It boils and boils and then it just exits the hostility of its circumstances and becomes 
something else, it becomes steam. There's something quite alchemical about all of this. 

Df You get a sense that we are at some sort of tipping point but who knows what will happen after that. 

Laurent Some say that we are going to destroy the planet and that we need to save it. That just doesn't gel with me though. 
The planet doesn't need our saving, it needs our loving. I'm not saying it'll be better or worse, but creation follows 
destruction, follows creation... It's a cycle that we're not going to avoid, it just is. 

Df Of course. We see it in our own lives even. I know you've gone through a period quite recently when you've had to almost 
recreate yourself. 

Laurent I have. In May 2006 I found out I was HIV positive and for the last year and a half my life's been turned upside down in 
so many ways. The wind was knocked right out of me then. I recall in the weeks following the news, one of my colleagues 
in South Africa, Mille Bojer, was helping me develop a new project for the Foundation. She spoke to me about another 
project she was working on with orphaned HIV/AIDS kids in South Africa, not knowing that only two weeks earlier I'd 
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been diagnosed myself. I didn't feel comfortable enough to discuss it with anyone, it was a difficult space to be in. I 
spoke about my calling earlier and in many ways I think it's simply about loving the world, seeing its beauty and that 
means appreciating its many seasons, but all I could see initially I guess, in those months following the diagnosis, was 
one side. 

Df And it's far easier to love in the face of love, than to love when life throws some pretty hairy curve balls at you. 

Laurent That's exactly it. 'Well, try looking at this through the eyes of love'. Suddenly the pressing issues I'd been trying to help 
emerging leaders look at in different ways became very personal. My diagnosis is something I have to live with every day, 
but I'm blessed in so many ways. My tendency has been to want to fight what's in the very cells of my being but I'm also 
aware how that sends out a message to my body that just doesn't feel right for me. Instead I've almost had to befriend 
something that's inside of me which has the potential to kill me. That's been a challenge. I'm slowly developing a greater 
sense of respect for it. You know I haven't told many people. Yesterday I went to see my specialist and I mentioned to her 
that I'd be talking to you today and she said, "I'd strongly advise you not to share your diagnosis with the world because 
there s no going back if you do. I appreciate where she's coming from because there is certainly stigma out there and you 
dont know how people are going to respond. She said, "An employer might bring out this article in five years time and 
say..." To myself I thought, well I wouldn't want to work for them anyway. 

All the great people 

I admire throughout history have had the courage 
to be vulnerable, to feel life deeply, to say things, 

the courage to say the unfashionable... There were groups of people who once said that the Earth wasn't flat, it 
was round. My mentor and friend Robert Rabbin from RealTime Speaking, sent me this quote recently. You know 
I don't think I'd have the capacity to talk about any of the things I'm discussing today had it not been for his 
guidance... He sent me this quote from Anita Roddick [founder of The Body Shop] who commented earlier this 
year that, it shouldn't take bravery to live life openly despite illness, although our developed world, with its 
deep fear and denial of mortality, often demands it." It's just about a way of being and living more openly and 
more authentically. 

Df And speaking your truth. 

Laurent And that's my choice. I don't want to become a spokesperson for it. 

Df Secrets are destructive... 

Laurent I'm a little over secrets these days and it's also like, to hide this would be to send the virus inside of me the wrong kind 
of message... I think that given my work in the area of authentic leadership, the context for me is a little different. 
There's a real difference between talking about authenticity and talking from a space of authenticity. I've decided that 

I need to go where the silence is loudest inside of 
me, to speak about what I fear most, 

about my experiences and struggles 

with this. I need to be prepared to go down that path myself and share my own story. This is what I feel called to do. I 
can appreciate other perspectives and I certainly see how I've already experienced what some would call discrimination 
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{Laurent’s Special Things} 



Vibrant 

I stumbled across this book of Matisse colour plates in Williamsburg, Brooklyn I think - back in 
2000. It was actually published by Albert Skira, 1946. Matisse was one of the key leaders of an avant- 
garde artistic movement that broke with tradition and used bold and vibrant colors. A critic back in 
the early 1900s labelled them “Les Fauves” or The Wild Beasts and the term stuck. 


Trinket 

The card was given to me by Marco and we found these shells at a beach near Sorrento. Standing 
on guard is an elephant trinket I bought in Koh Samui, Thailand - it reminds me of Ayurvedic diets, 
ancient yogic cleansing techniques and the five week yoga teacher training program I completed 
there in 2005. 


Crafted 

I have developed a ‘thing’ for chairs and this is one of two red chairs I have. I purchased them for $5 
each and while they are not terribly well crafted, I love them anyway — the red is quite striking. 


Reflections 

These are some of my Moleskine journals I have written my ‘memories, dreams and reflections’ in 
over the last few years. I bought the book by Jung from a second hand store in Geelong 12 years ago. 












Creation 

I’ve had a strong connection to Native American culture since I was in my early teens. I remember 
reading an 1854 speech by “Chief Seatde” when I was 13.1 was so moved that I sculpted what I 
thought his face looked like. This is an authentic drum which was handed down to me about four 
years ago. Here you can see the image of a turtle etched on it and according to their creation stories 
the earth was born on its back. 

Dream 

Christopher Bucklow sent me this book after the dream I had on my birthday, 8th August 2004. 


Dating 

Some books in French dating back to the 1950s from my father’s childhood. Dad give them to me 
about 10 years ago. 

Tinkering 

I love anything that is beautifully crafted. When I think of craftsmanship I think of an alchemist 
transmuting lead into gold, or an old man in his atelier or fabrica hunched over, tinkering away and 
refining a timepiece, a pair of shoes or a bespoke suit. This is a tie from Antwerp based designer, 
Dries Van Noten. 
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in the Last year with people telling me not to speak out and share my story. 

Df Surely that cycle of fear can only be broken by talking openly about it? 

Laurent It's just about speaking and living your truth as you say. There are some who don't want to share the information and 
that's totally fine, but I want to meet people face to face knowing that I have the freedom of choice to speak about 
anything anywhere along that spectrum. Not like some magpie picking out just the shiny bits for people to see. I think 
that brings a different kind of energy not only to conversations but to living life and to leading too. I wrote something 
down the other day... I'm always writing (see page 106 *Your thoughts here)... "If this challenge had never made 
it's way into my life, many of the changes I have made in response to its presence might never have occurred." The 
same goes for any challenge, whether it's a personal or collective one. 

If we were to take 
away the things we perceive as mistakes then we 
wouldn’t be where we are. 


Df Just as you wouldn't be the person you are now if you hadn't been abused as a kid. 

Laurent It's made me who I am now... Look at all the kiss ass movers and shakers, the great leaders, inventors, philosophers, 
writers, poets, artists, scientists, healers and sages... Many of them have emerged from some type of pain, difficulty or 
challenge. They're stories of inspiration. It's about having the courage to live your dreams, not despite the challenges that 
you've had, but because of them. I've certainly faced the edge though. But I also feel that I have felt life that little bit 
more deeply you know, getting out of your head... It's helped me find a way into a part of myself so that I can give more 
to myself, to others and the world around me. I feel I can serve better. Love is the answer and I think that's about seeing 
the beauty in yourself, others and the world. It's like the universe challenges you, but supports you in other ways. Marco, 
my partner, has been extraordinary. We've learnt a lot from each other I think. I've learnt so much about unconditional 
love from him. I don't know if I would have been able to do what he's done, I really don't. He just loves me as I am and 
that's pretty wild and special. I have a few great friends, mentors and therapists. My parents too, and I love my yoga. 
I've struggled at times and I've considered suicide during the darkest of them. About a month or two ago I was diagnosed 
with bipolar - something more to add to the crucible of the last year - but now I try to turn it around and think that 
I'm part of a pretty exclusive lineage. There are so many artists, inventors, writers, musicians, scientists and leaders who 
have been affected by it too. For many years I'd lived in the hell of tick-tocking between the extreme ups and downs, 
lows and highs, and I thought it had something to do with my thinking, that I wasn't doing something right. The extreme 
emotional polarities had made it nearly impossible for me to survive. I thought I suffered from depression. Well it wasn't 
depression and it had nothing to do with my thinking. It was genetic and biological. I've been taking medication for it 
since and my mind is a lot calmer. It's really quite extraordinary. 

Df Does it feel better? 

Laurent It's very fresh for me. It's hard to explain the transformation. 

Df You haven't stopped writing which is good. 

Laurent I know. I don't want to over-romanticise the ups and the downs of the pre-medication days because those manic highs 
and lows have made me really do foolish things at times, but they've also made me do really ballsy things. It's made me 
have more confidence at times, to do things that perhaps the typical person just wouldn't do. There is such ignorance 
about bipolar though and I have to be honest, I didn't know much about it until I was diagnosed. There is so much stigma 
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with 'mental illness' as they call it. It's part of who I am, but not all of who I am. 

Df Cursed or blessed... How have you lived with being bipolar? 

Laurent It's certainly fed a lot of my creativity at times, my work, my ideas, my capacity to catalyze really unique and innovative 
projects. I'd wake up at 4am with an idea for a program or how to structure things and stay awake for hours writing about 
it in this manic high state. I guess it's contributed a lot to my life over the last 10 years, but I'm aware of its presence 
now and am slowly starting to see myself as able to do things a little differently. I really do feel I've got the skills to 
manage it better. I guess you could say that the last year or so has been pretty full on. In September 2006 I was asked 
to make a presentation about the work I'd been doing at this global gathering called the Waldzell Meeting. I'd decided 
that rather than talk about authentic leadership, 

I was going to talk from a 
space of authenticity and my own experiences and 
my personal struggles with it. 

I wanted to invite the leaders at this meeting to do 

the same. 

Df The Waldzell Meeting? 

Laurent It was established in Vienna, Austria three or four years ago. Waldzell is an imaginary place in Herman Hesse's book 
The Gloss Bead Gome where all the world's elite come together to create a work of art that will transform humanity. 
The Waldzell Institute chose to use the mythology, the symbolism and the metaphor of Waldzell. They use this 
extraordinary venue in Austria called Melk Abbey to hold their gathering each year. It's the oldest Benedictine 
monastery in the world I think and it's where Umberto Eco wrote The Nome of the Rose. There were 12 of us, social 
entrepreneurs, who'd been chosen from around the world and named 'Architects of the Future'. We were asked to 
participate in this event with another 150 people; business, social, and political leaders. It was a very exclusive, 
intimate gathering. Robert Gallo, the co-discoverer of the HIV virus, was there as one of the speakers and I'd been 
diagnosed only months before. The synchronicities were dizzying. There was this moment on the Friday when we 
were supposed to meet Paulo Coelho, the patron of the Architects of the Future, who wrote The Alchemist. We were 
waiting for him in this opulent baroque room and there was a period harpsichord in the corner. My friend Sasha, 
who has an organization based in Kenya called Mapendo which looks after refugees - Mapendo means 'big love' in 
Swahili - sat at the harpsichord and started playing Jeff Buckley's Hallelujah , singing that haunting song at the top 
of his lungs. When Coelho opened the door and walked into the room Sasha kept on singing. Coelho asked him to 
sing it again. It was one of those moments in time... The following day I made my presentation. The weeks leading 
up to it were another one of those rites of passage for me. The Dalai Lama was there this year and I was asked to 
go back, but I think I really turned a corner at Waldzell 2006. I got a stronger sense of how I wanted to be and 
how I wanted to express myself more freely. God has really had bad PR and some people think God is something 
that's dogmatic whereas for me, at times it's simply about the freedom to self-express in deeper, more transparent 
and authentic ways. The freedom internally in your heart to do that at any point in time... 

being intimate enough with yourself 
and vulnerable enough with others to do that4 
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LILIANFELS RESORT & SPA 

BLUE MOUNTAINS, AUSTRALIA 



“The secret 






of life 


is m art” 


Oscar Wilde 


For artists and amateurs alike, 
escape to Lilianfels Blue Mountains Resort & Spa's luxurious 
facilities to capture the beauty of native flora. 


Internationally acclaimed artist Jenny Phillips, Director of The Botanical Art Schc 
of Melbourne, will host the 2008 Botanical Art classes especially designed 
to broaden your technique and understanding of this gracious art. 

Please join us for the two night, three day introductory class (February 20-22' 
or the three night, four day advanced class (February 24-27). 

For more information or to make a reservation please call 02 4780 1386 
or email events@lilianfels.com.au 
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Best rate guaranteed on www.orient-express.com or 02 8248 5255. 
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